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This is Our Moment 
By Leo A. Lerner * 


NC the way I look at it is this: After 

this war, we want an orderly world run 
by and for intelligent people. We want as 
much freedom as possible within the limita- 
tions of “order” and we want social and 
economic justice based on facts, which means 
that we must accept science, study history, 
and appreciate literature. You can’t get such 
a world without education. We haven't got 
it mow because the educational process has 
been so slow. What little we have is skin 
deep, and subject to retrogression. 

At this very moment in our history, if 
we had some kind of a cosmic educational 
measuring stick, we would find that on the 
eve of the complete blackout we are some- 
where near “high” in the common effort to 
civilize the masses. 

But the high point is a hole in the ground 
compared to the mountainous size of the job. 


“Average” Literacy 

Take a geographical area which has the 
highest percentage of literacy, and you will 
find in it complete illiteracy, partial illiteracy 
of various fractional degrees, ‘‘average”’ liter- 
acy, and the whole assortment above the 
average, including individuals of genius, 
those who are ‘‘adjusted,”” and those with 
dementia praecox. 

In this last paragraph you have everybody 
from my barber to Hitler and back again, 


* Member, Board of Directors, Chicago Public Library. 


as well as the explanation for the bloody 
mess we are in. There are too many degrees 
of education and culture, ranging from zero 
to infinity. We cannot hope for stability in 
such a society. We cannot hope for peace. 
We cannot hope for justice. We cannot 
hope for any of these things because we 
cannot hope for agreement among so many 
divergent mentalities. 


Educational Inequality 


The failure of democracy lies in this edu- 
cational inequality. The man who may have 
the most to say about public policy in a 
community may be almost a complete ignor- 
amus. Many of the most brilliant and best 
educated people are without influence, some 
are poor and unemployed. In other com- 
munities it is the other way around. Pres- 
sure comes from the poor and ignorant be- 
low on the rich and Harvard-bred above. 
A few at the top, for the sake of poetic 
justice, pay attention. Others do not; they 
are worse than the ignorant who have power. 

You can fool yourself as many do and 
say; “This is democracy, it balances itself 
out. Stress and strain holds up bridges. 
Our varied opinions and our various levels 
of society Be culture make up the beautiful 
synthetic whole. Besides, it is wonderful to 
behold the many opportunities there are for 
the ignorant and poor.” 

My answer is that this is a verbal paradox, 
a weak attempt to rationalize our empirical 
paradoxes. 
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Weisenborn 


SHARING THE KNOWLEDGE 


Chicago Children listening to a library talk in the Lake View area. 
This photo won an Illinois Press Association prize. 


There is much more conflict than is good 
for us, as events are proving. Stress and 
strain burns out the brains and nerves of 
human beings. What really holds up 
bridges is the exact and scientific language 
of mathematics, a mechanism thus far lack- 
ing in our social relationships. Our syn- 
thetic picture is far from beautiful and 
there are too many of us too far each side 
of the average, which is low. As for these 
wonderful opportunities for the poor and 
the ignorant, they are very limited in the 
first place and of no value if they concern 
only the opportunity for making money. It 
is, in fact, nearly as dangerous to permit 
illiterate people to become rich as it is to 
educate rich men’s sons and daughters. Both 


elements, the big money “dese and dose,” 
gangster elements in politics and the big- 
money college element in finance and indus- 
try are doubtful products of our “demo- 
cratic’ tolerance. 


Share the Knowledge 


Our problem (if it is not clearly emerging 
from these paragraphs) is to share the 
knowledge, which is much more important 
than sharing the wealth. 

Sharing the knowledge is a public library 
job, all up and down the line, from the most 
backward person to Dr. Eliot himself. Shar- 
ing the knowledge does not necessarily mean 
pouring “facts” into people on a purely 
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quantitative basis; it presents the harder job 
of orientating each individual to a “‘normal”’ 
environment, free from hate, fear and inhi- 
bition. 

H. G. Wells’ solution for saving civiliza- 
tion is a “universal encyclopedia” which is 
really a perfect public library. Mr. Wells 
will never realize this dream until we start 
in small units of social life, close to family 
living, to bring people into adjustment and 
agreement in terms of thought and facts 
available through our public libraries. 

The library can begin with the crawling 
tot and stick with the individual until he 
breathes his last. 

The library can be a successful adjunct 
to school and other kinds of formal educa- 
tion, it can provide extra-curricular activity 
and co-operate with the curriculum itself. 

After school age the library’s responsibil- 
ity increases because it carries the whole 
burden of continuing education. Here the 
library should bring itself sharply before the 
people. It should seek them out with the 
precision of the Fuller Brush Company, go- 
ing from door to door and phone to phone 
selling books, service, activity. This activity 
should include everything conceivable of an 
educational nature; daily concerts of re- 
corded music, public forums, lectures, mov- 
ies, extensional tours, every type of device 
which will stimulate the reading of impor- 
tant books. 

We should be in every field from paper 
dolls to psychiatry, from jam-making to 
job-getting, not on a “‘paper” basis, but on 
a living level of demonstration and partici- 
pation. 

The library buildings should be at least 
as attractive as the $2.95 shoe emporiums 
and the cocktail lounges. The library build- 
ing should be the unquestionable center of 
community life, and as such it should be 
the most attractive, practical, and comfort- 
able edifice in the community. Don’t let 
anybody tell you it’s “expensive.” Events 
are proving that we can’t afford not to 
build bigger and better libraries. Whenever 
I see people hesitate to give a community 
the kind of a library to which that com- 
munity is entitled, I cannot help thinking of 
them as “fifth columnists” who are doing 
more than Hitler himself to tear down our 
chance to get the kind of a world we want, 
the kind able to resist, by its very intel- 
lectual virility, any kind of tyranny. 
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The Library in Time of War 


S A PUBLIC SERVICE Institution dealing with the sources of 

A information in printed form. the Public Library declares itself 
ready as 0 sone See 2 

and all other groups. 
agensien, and individuals, p--- A aid and authentic information, in 
brief or extended form, in books, pamphiets, magazines, clippings ; by 
personal loans. messenger. telephone or correspondence. on al] matters 
relating to the current ae 

THE LIBRARY has ion Centers—in the 
Main Library, Randolph St. entrance. y ten Centra! 5821 Informe- 
tion Center—and in its principal branches—see list in the telephone 
directory (p 244. col 2) These centers carry official bulletins, govern- 
ment releases. maps, guides, manuals and are equipped to supply quick 
answers to urgent questions 

THE LIBRARY has built uf to full strength its already strong col- 
lections of Technical Books, treatises, manuals and magazines on al! 
phases of the Defense and War Industries and will add more and later 
hooks as needed 

















LIBRARY PUBLIC RELATIONS 
The Chicago Public Library's Book Bulletin 


calls attention to its timely, useful services 


The library should be the greatest force 
in American life. 

But today it isn’t. In a total picture it 
doesn’t look dynamic, although there are 
individual exceptions. 


The Genteel Tradition 


Our librarians, our library personnel, our 
library literature, our library meetings, our 
library buildings, our library trustees, seem 
permeated by a certain negative genteelness. 
They take a back seat for the schools, when, 
as a matter of fact, proper perspective en- 
titles them to a much more important place 
in national life than is held by the schools. 

The fact that the schools are first just 
because we have made elementary education 
compulsory is in itself a comment on the 
fragmentary character of our educational 
structure. We are so proud of ourselves 
piddling, while the world burns! 

What we need is an all-out overall effort, 
an effort bigger by far than anything we 
have yet undertaken, an effort to raise the 
whole level of national intelligence to the 
point where national unity will be auto- 
matic. 

I consider only one institution eligible 
to undertake the major responsibility in this 
program—the public library. 


From Static to Dynamic 


We can start without an “act of Con- 
gress,” too. All we need.to do is change 
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within from static to dynamic. We start by 
admitting that nothing “works itself out,” 
that all problems of life can be solved only 
by living forces in action. 

Let's get rid of our inferiority complexes. 

Let’s stop thinking of libraries in terms of 
book depositories. 

Let's re-define the boundaries of our ac- 
tivity programs, in terms of broader library 
objectives. 

Let’s stop spending so much time asserting 
our “professionalism” and spend more time 
proving it. 

Let’s give up the vine-covered library 
building and the dear old lady with goggles 
as symbols of library sentiment and perfec- 
tion. 

Let's fight, I mean fight in a literal sense, 
to get vigorous, and courageous people on 
to library boards, the kind willing to accept 
the responsibility of helping to make the 
library a vital force in American life. 
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I am confident that the new kind of li- 
brary I am talking about in this article will 
have little trouble obtaining adequate appro- 
priations, because its program will reach 
every individual in the community and serve 
or stimulate him in some favorable way, 
making it easier for the library to get its 
necessary share of the tax money. ‘Friends 
of the Library” will become superfluous 
when every citizen is a friend of the library 
because the library has made him a friend 
in deed. 

This is our moment. 

The tremendous war expenditures have 
awakened many to the need for preventive 
spending. 

Before the possible post-war reaction of 
absolute minimum tax-spending overcomes 
us, the American libraries should be so far 
along with a dynamic program of “sharing 
the knowledge” that there will be no turn- 
ing back. 





LIBRARY RECRUITING STATION 


The Toman Branch of Chicago Public Library Is Now Acting as an Air Recruiting 
Station for the U. §. Army Aviation Cadets 
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War and Book Design 


By James Oliver Brown 


(OVERNMENT restrictions have already 

been placed upon materials used in the 
manufacture of books. Before the war ends, 
certain materials now considered essential to 
the manufacture of books may not be avail- 
able for use for this purpose. There would 
seem to be no doubt that the appearance of 
books will be changed from time to time 
as a result of these shortages. 

Enforced or voluntary curtailment of the 
supply to the book industry of glue, paper, 
board, cloth, ink, metals, chlorine and other 
products will result in changes, some of 
which, even at the present time, can be 
pretty accurately foreseen. For example, 
margins will be smaller and bulk will be 
less. 

Far from being an alarming or depressing 
picture, we should look forward to these 
changes with expectation and optimism. 
There is no cause for rejoicing in the num- 
ber of books being sold in America today. 
In fact, the sale of books in this country is 
very small compared with the possibilities 
presented by its large population. Almost 
any change should be viewed with pleasure 
if it holds any prospect of increasing the 
number of sales outlets and the number 
of books sold. 

It is pretty accurate to say that publishers 
on the whole put on the market an excessive 
number of volumes, bound in unattractive 
covers, printed in poor and badly-arranged 
type and wrapped in even less-attractive dust 
wrappers. Of the Fifty Books of the Year 
selected under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts for physical ex- 
cellence, 36 had been produced for special 
purposes and only 14 were trade and text 
books. Although there is no doubt that great 
progress has been made in the last two 
decades in improving the design of books, 
no one can point with any pride to the 
design of the vast majority of trade books. 
In spite of the developments, good design 
in books today is confined almost entirely 
to special editions. This is a regrettable 
situation since such editions usually are lim- 
ited in their distribution. 


It is to be hoped that the necessity for 
economy in the use of materials may result 


in the permanent production of more beauti- 
ful trade books rather than in a temporary, 
wartime interruption of unfortunate and 
seemingly unnecessary methods now in ex- 
istence. 

Books must become simple because of the 
lack of materials to make them otherwise. 
A simply-designed book carefully executed 
is apt to be attractive. Production men will 
be able to take greater care in design since 
there will be fewer titles published. In fact, 
greater care must be taken and better over-all 
design adopted in order to offset defects 
such as muddy or grey paper resulting from 
a lack of chlorine for bleaching (should no 
substitute be discovered). Training in good 
design through greater effort during the war 
should have its permanent effects and result 
in continued improvements after the war. 

The book industry has long been con- 
vinced that a book, to be sold in any num- 
ber, must be clothed in a gaudy dust wrap- 
per. If this is true it is an interesting com- 
mentary upon taste in America. In any ordi- 
nary bookstore you will have a difficult time 
finding even one or two wrappers which 
could be termed attractive. Should the dust 
wrapper be eliminated by war restrictions 
upon the necessary paper supply it would 
be a great boon to the sensitive book reader 
who often possesses taste as to appearance 
as well as taste in reading. It would also 
improve the appearance of a great many 
shelves of books whose owners for some 
reason think these ‘‘sales aids’ should re- 
main on the books after their purchase. 
Should the production of wrappers be cur- 
tailed and should the artistic endeavor usu- 
ally devoted to them be shifted to the de- 
sign of the covers of the books, an oppor- 
tunity would be given to prove that gaudy 
wrappers are not necessary for the sale of 
books. 

The book industry has long been con- 
vinced that mere bulk is one of the factors 
which increases sales. This innocent form 
of deception does almost no good for any- 
one. It neither enhances the beauty of the 
book nor makes it easy to hold and read. 
It increases the already difficult problem of 

(Continued on page 813) 





_ Let us suppose that a girl 

comes to any one of you 
in your library and tells you that she wishes 
to become a fashion coordinator, a fashion 
copywriter, artist, or designer. She asks you 
to direct her to good fashion books. You 
may be puzzled for a moment, perhaps, as 
to how to help her, for you may have few 
reference books of fashion on your shelves. 
But the fact is that no matter how large or 
small your library may be, you have a wealth 
of material for her. For I suggest that you 
ask her what periods in fashion interest her 
most, and then direct her to the good fiction 
of that period. You will be doing her a 
very real service indeed. She will have a 
grand time, and if she is a good student she 
will learn much—so much in fact, that she 
will delve into other periods and times and 
thus accumulate for herself an excellent 
background of fashion history. Current 
fashion is made up of the styles of yester- 
day, turned naat or upside down, simply 
to make them seem different. 

Emile Langlade, who wrote Rose Bertin, 
the story of the dressmaker to Marie Antoin- 
ette, and Julius Price, who wrote Dame 
Fashion gave us two excellent fashion books, 
both fictionized to make more interesting 
reading. 





Fashion Recorded in Fiction 


Fashion's history would be very sketchy 
if it were not for the good fiction that has 
recorded fashion as well throughout all time 
—fiction by authors doing the necessary re- 
search to present an authentic picture of the 
period about which they are writing. Do 
remember this when you are working to 
help one who would earn her way in fashion 
work. The first requisite of good fashion 
writing is a substantial literary background. 

So many authors excel in style descrip- 
tions. Scott Fitzgerald, Fannie Hurst, Edna 
Ferber, Willa Cather to mention only a few. 





* Talk given at New York Library Association Con- 
ference, Lake Mohonk, September 26, 1941. 


+ Authority on dress, design, and decoration, and 


author of The Language of Fashion, Modern Dressmakin 
Made Easy, Sewing for the Home, etc. . 





Fashion’s Story” 
By Mary Brooks Picken t 






“Fashion’s Story’’ is often written better 
in fiction than by historians—the fiction 
writer actually has to make you see the 
fashion of the period, and at the same time 
has to put the lace collar on so that it looks 
gossamer, to place the mink stole so that 
you feel its warmth, the ermine wrap so 
that you feel its elegance, to put the plumes 
on the hat so that they literally drip over 
the shapely Watteau back. Remember the 
clothes in George Du Maurier’s Trilby, and 
how his descriptions influenced the fashions 
of the time? Think of the ever recurring 
influence on fashion of Kate Greenaway’s 
costumes, and those of Barrie’s Peter Pan. 

Oh, to know the descriptive words and 
have the ability to fit them together as Edith 
Wharton did in her Age of Innocence for 
example! Remember the clothes of Madame 
Ellen Olenska in that novel? O. Henry, too, 
had a way of describing clothes—a little 
rakish or scant, perhaps, but they did pic- 
ture the individual. Remember Azalea Adair 
in the Municipal Report—how cheap yet 
how clean and how very becoming her dress 
was ? 

I wonder if you remember Mary Ogden 
in Gertrude Atherton’s Black Oxen? You 
remember the clothes she wore, especially 
that night when she stood up in the theatre 
completely rejuvenated? The shimmering 
unreal green of that dress, I really believe, 
swept over the consciousness of every woman 
who read that book. And, if she should ever 
have a pale ice-green dress for evening for 
herself, she would try to have a counterpart 
of that worn by Mary Ogden. 

James Hilton is another novelist who has 
a happy way of describing fashion. You re- 
member how excited Mr. Chips was over 
the very feminine clothes of Mrs. Chips. 

In the story of Rebecca, every reader was 
acutely aware of the clothes of the first Mrs. 
de Winter. The selfish thought she gave 
to their selection was made so vivid and 
clear that we literally felt their extravagant 
elegance. In our imagination we saw them 
in every room in that great house. That 
is really good fashion writing. 


There is no question that designers are 
inspired by the descriptions of clothes in 
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literature to try color combinations and 
fabric combinations that have not been used 
before. A writer of fiction must make his 
characters look the part and sometimes he 
plays upon his imagination to do that. 

Of course, he can never have his heroine 
wear anything that is absurd or unbelievable, 
because then his story would lose its reality 
and its hold upon the reader, but even so, 
he may conjure up a picture that gives the 
designers a tip. 

There are other examples, too, of the 
interplay of influence between fashion and 
literature. For instance, about the time 
everybody was reading Galsworthy’s Forsyte 
Saga, there were exhibitions of Goya cos- 
tumes. Perhaps it was Galsworthy’s descrip- 
tions of Fleur Forsyte in her Goya-like cos- 
tumes that inspired those exhibitions and set 
the whole fashion world agog about Goya. 

Or, to take another example, someone 
asked me once why men like to see their 
women-folk in little calico or gingham 
frocks, and in thinking back, I concluded 
that literature has had much to do with it. 
Louisa Alcott certainly made the pinafore 
a favored garment. Jane Austen and George 
Eliot made gingham frocks important. 

The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
by her sister, Nellie Vandergrift, fascinated 
me, especially the part that described Steven- 
son’s clothes. You may know the story of 
the time that his boat was coming in from 
Samoa twenty-four hours late. Stevenson, 
with weak lungs, had to be bundled up 
against the pouring rain, and Mrs. Stevenson 
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saw to this bundling so well that the matter 
of being warm and dry far outweighed that 
of appearance. When Stevenson reached his 
publisher’s office, the head of the firm had 
already left for lunch. Stevenson asked if 
he might leave his manuscript, and the clerk, 


not knowing him and entirely unimpressed 
by his appearance, said, ‘No, you had better 
keep it. We don’t like to be responsible.” 
And so, Stevenson, fragile as he was, took 
his treasured manuscripts to another pub- 
lisher because he couldn't carry them around 
in the rain. 

Can’t you just see him standing there, 
dripping and weary, the drab greenish-black 
cape, the black velvet jacket and the wrin- 
kled stock, the grayed trousers and the un- 
pressed waistcoat? He made a picture, and 
at the same time a fashion story, because he 
was dressed in the clothes of the time. That 
was a case where clothes affected history and 
certainly forevermore affected the pocket- 
book of the publishers who did and who 
did not get his books. 

Vivid and telling as descriptions of 
clothes must be in books, it is even more 
important that details be correct in staging 
plays and movies. Not only must they be 
right for the actors and actresses, but they 
must be historically authentic. 

Katherine Cornell’s interpretation of the 
fashions of Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
time in The Barretts of Wimpole Street was 
as rare wine to those of us who appreciate 
authenticity. 

Knowing something of the history of the 
period and being interested, I had to go and 
see that play four times in order to get it 
all. The colors and fabrics of the clothes; 
the Iceland wool throw that Cornell handled 
with such grace; the dark brown buttons 
that went from neck to hem; the plaited 
ruff on the taffeta dress; the drape of the 
shawl—they were so exactly right for the 
period of Elizabeth Browning. 

Katherine Cornell got her information 
about what was right in the libraries of 
London. She went there and searched the 
records. And, incidentally, I am sure that 
she got real assistance from the librarians 
who helped her find in the books the in- 
formation that was necessary for the sketches 
used by the costumers in creating her ward- 
robe so painstakingly from the first little 
button to the last slimming seem. 

One of the things I like so much about 
Adrian of Hollywood is that he knows his- 
tory, and he never fails his audiences by 
introducing one faulty note in the costumes 
he creates. When Adrian is going to cos- 
tume a picture, he reads all the fiction as 
well as the history of the:time that he can 
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find, because he believes, as I said in the 
beginning, that the correct fashion story is 
as important as is the picture itself. The 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 
has a number of able representatives such 
as Adrian in Hollywood. In that great 
school they teach the essential quality of 
accuracy. 

Margaret Mitchell in Gone With the 
Wind did a magnificent job in the inter- 
pretation of Atlanta’s home and costumes 
of Civil War days. Joseph Platt, who did 
the interiors, and Walter Plunkett, who did 
the costumes, for the picture Gone With the 
Wind said that they found a great deal of 
the research had been done for them by 
Miss Mitchell. Think of the hours she must 
have spent in libraries and with librarians 
to paint her descriptions so well. I saw the 
picture three times and I enjoyed it even 
more the third time, because the excitement 
of the play and the beauty of the picture 
held so much for me the first two times 
that I could not drink in all the detail. 

I hope you will all come to know my 
book The Language of Fashion, and that 
you will refer people to it. I have tried to 
make it helpful as well as interesting for 
those who are good students of fashion, and 
I think that writers of fiction or history 
should find it a great time-saver. 

I began this book many, many years ago. 
Sometimes I would find a fascinating word 
to which Mr. Webster had devoted only the 
briefest possible description at the tail end 
of his definitions. Or, sometimes I would 
have to find the description I wanted in 
books other than Webster. When I taught 
the Economics of Fashion at Columbia Uni- 
versity and realized that fashions do not 
exist just in clothes but in architecture, art, 
literature, and in the current events of any 
time, I realized that a book such as The 
Language of Fashion could have lasting 
value to those students like myself who 
can never learn enough. Fashion is a living 
vital force that tells more about the people 
of any age than any other one thing. 

Fashion, like a flowing river, is constantly 
on the move, changing, setting its moods 
to ours. Fashion is demanding—she will be 
served. That is why we carry on even 
though Paris, the fountain head of fashion, 
is no longer able to inspire us. Women 
must be clothed and at the same time glori- 
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fied—so manufacturers create beautiful fab- 
rics and designers take them and drape, 
design, and fashion them to be flattering. 





Fashions are very beautiful this season; 
colors haven't been so lusciously rich in 
years. Warm reds, soft greens, deep browns, 
regal purples—all have their part in the 
fashion picture of the season. The rayon 
manufacturers excel in making velvets and 
so there are lots of velvets. England is still 
making wool and “delivering the goods” 
and so there are beautiful wools. There are 
enough silks for people to have silks. So, 
if a woman wants a Sunday dress or an 
afternoon dress of silk she may have it. 
But, probably if she buys one this season 
she will buy a much nicer one than she 
would buy ordinarily because of the threat 
of a shortage of silks. The restrictions on 
manufacturing makes us more cautious in 
what we buy. If we buy a suit, we buy a 
better one than we would have bought last 
year because consciously or unconsciously, 
we feel that we may not be able to get 
another for some time. In buying a new 
dinner dress, we buy a more conservative 
and a better one because it may have to last 
for some time and, certainly, it is much 
more becoming. And so, we look a little 
better dressed as a result of the war and 
out mental attitude is given a boost. All in 
all, our clothes are more attractive and worn 
with greater appreciation and pride than 
formerly. 

There is a certain cockiness in American 
fashions right now that I am not quite able 
to understand, unless it is because our na- 
tion is just a bit in the spirit of ‘‘sitting on 
top of the world.” The tilt of the hat, the 
pride of the shoulders, the slimness of the 
waists, the shortness of the skirts, the daring 
no-stocking era—all have a sureness about 
them that is typically American, 
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For those who want to study and be 
abreast of the changing fashions, there are 
several valuable sources of information and 
a few outstanding exponents of the best 
that is new. Clare Boothe is one of our 
best exponents of current fashion. Edna 
Woolman Chase of Vogwe and her assistant 
Emmy Ives; Carmel Snow of Harper's 
Bazaar; Wilhela Cushman of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal; Aimee Larkin, the distaff 
of Collier's magazine—all these women ex- 
press fashion beautifully. 

Thirty, fifty, a hundred years from now, 
writers will be grateful to Aimee Larkin 
for the work she does today with artists, 
illustrating all stories and articles in Collier’s 
magazine. Every detail from shoes to 
hair dress of both men and women is ac- 
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curately illustrated—so accurately that fash- 
ion people today follow such as closely as 
they do the photographic records shown in 
other magazines. 

The women of our movie world are so 
beautiful and, because we see them often 
on the screen and in print, we copy them 
not only in our clothes, but in our carriage, 
the way we watch our weight, coif our hair, 
and wear our make-up. 

Read Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, and Made- 
moiselle. Along with any or all of these 


magazines should come a close study of 

retail fashion apparel advertising, which 

shows the silhouette, tells of the new colors 

and textures. If you like looking right, you 
can hardly help doing it with all these 
excellent aids. 





WAR AND BOOK DESIGN 


(Continued from page 809) 
providing book storage space. If the war 
does nothing else, it will have been of great 
service if it results in an elimination of bulk 
as a result of reduced supplies. This will 
provide an — for the American 
rang to be educated to reading books in 

ef proportion to the number of printed 
words they contain. It is very possible that 
book buyers will even learn to like them. 

There is no mystery about the fact that 
a large part of the reading matter being 
printed today by book publishers could be 
eliminated without anyone’s missing it. Any- 
one can arrive at this conclusion quite easily 
by choosing one field and comparing the 
number of books published in that field with 
the number which are worth reading. This 
fact alone has a tremendously deterrent ef- 
fect upon the sale of books to at least that 
portion of the reading public which is dis- 
criminating. The lack of good reading mat- 
ter for publishing is one of the major prob- 
lems of the book publishers. Rather than 
this problem’s being met by attempting to 
sell more books with fewer titles, the ap- 
proach has been just the reverse. The titles 


are so numerous that choice and final pur- 
chase are discouraged, as is the case where 
any field offers too great a choice. The 
necessity of conserving materials will prob- 
ably force publishers to restrict the number 
of titles to be published. It is hoped that 
this will result in a reduction in the publica- 
tion of matter which no one wishes to read. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
war may teach publishers to do a better job 
of merchandizing. Nowadays they meet 
their problems of small distribution and 
sales in various ways, not the least of which 
are book clubs which, though important, 
cannot be said to be doing an adequate job 
of increasing distribution and sales. Some 
few publishers have realized that there are 
sales benefits to be derived from good de- 
sign. It is indicated that the war will pro- 
vide an opportunity for a more general 
adoption of books with appealing and at- 
tractively-designed covers, freed of their 
ugly wrappers and with slender forms well 
displayed so as to be easily identified. An 
increase in the number and happiness of 
book buyers certainly will result. 








Is Graduate Study Worth While? 


By |]. Periam Danton * 


QOucH the person expecting to make a 

life work of college or university li- 
brarianship undertake graduate study; if so, 
why; if not, why not? Should the answer 
to the first question be in the affirmative, the 
second one then would be, what kind of 
graduate study? 

The answer to the first question may be 
looked for in several directions. It may be 
sought, for example, in the opinions of the 
“elder statesmen,” and here I fear we should 
find it difficult to secure a conmsensus?; it 
may be sought in the experience and the 
historical development of comparable pro- 
fessions; and it may be sought also, and 
perhaps more practically in the record of ap- 
pointments to college and university librar- 
ies. I think there is a considerable amount 
of evidence which suggests that academic li- 
brarianship is slowly following in the foot- 
steps of the profession of college and univer- 
sity teaching. Let me remind you that the 
first real university in this country was estab- 
lished only 65 years ago. Prior to 1876 
when Johns Hopkins opened its doors, no 
institution in America was engaged in ad- 
vanced teaching and research, that is, in 
education on the graduate level and beyond 
the limitations of the traditional college. It 
follows as a matter of course that it is very 
easily within the memory of men living today 
that about the only academic requirement for 
entrance into and even advancement in col- 
lege teaching was a Bachelor's degree. And 
let me remind you also, if reminder is neces- 
sary, that today, although occasionally young 
instructors with only Bachelor’s or Master’s 
degrees are engaged, it is almost always on 
a conditional and temporary basis. No one 
can justifiably look to advancement in college 
and university teaching unless he has a Doc- 
tor’s degree. Whether this is a good or a bad 
thing need not concern us here. The fact is 
what matters. 





* Librarian, Temple University, Philadelphia. From a 
paper read at the Mid-Winter A.L.A. Conference, 
Chicago. 

1 From the literature on the subject the articles by 
Wilson, Mitchell, Williamson and Kerner in College and 
Research Libraries, Vol. 1, December 1939, p. 13-38, and 
the rte footnote, p. 16, are especially to be 
noted. 


Now if we turn from the academic world 
at large to that narrower segment of it which 
is the library, we find of course that here 
again the educational qualifications for en- 
trance and advancement have slowly but 
steadily increased for half a century, more 
or less. Thus, qualifications are coming more 
and more to encompass the requirement not 
merely of the Master’s but also to some ex- 
tent, of the Doctor’s degree. Let me illus- 
trate this fact at the upper level in this way: 
within the very recent past those responsible 
for selecting the librarians of Bard, Carleton, 
the University of Colorado, Duke, Hamilton, 
the University of Illinois, the University of 
Indiana, the Joint University Libraries, the 
universities of Michigan, Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh, Wayne, and Williams College have 
chosen men with the doctorate. If one goes 
a little further back one might add Amherst, 
Brown, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Haver- 
ford, Johns Hopkins, and William and Mary, 
among others. And if appointments of those 
with the Master's degree were included, the 
list would be doubled or tripled. You will 
note that in each of these two groups will be 
found institutions, and very important ones 
too, which have selected the heads of their 
libraries from outside the library profession. 
This, it seems to me, simply gives point to 
what I am trying to say, namely that those 
with the responsibility for selection have 
considered the higher levels of education and 
an acquaintance with scholarship and re- 
search so essential that, presented with a 
highly limited choice and, sometimes, con- 
sidering all requirements, with virtually no 
field of selection whatever within librarian- 
ship itself, they have been perfectly willing 
to give up library training and experience. 
Here, I think, is the significant signpost for 
the college and university librarian not long 
since entered upon his career. Don't mis- 
understand me; I think it unquestionably 
true that the vast majority of assistants, prob- 
ably a considerable majority of department 
heads, and possibly even a majority or at 
least a large minority of chief librarians hav- 
ing little or no graduate study to their credit 
will be appointed during the years immedi- 
ately ahead. One reason will be that there 
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will not be enough candidates with the most 
advanced training to go round. Another 
reason will be that there is a considerable 
cultural lag between what comes to be some- 
thing approaching accepted practice in the 
best and most progressive institutions and 
the adoption of such practices by those which 
are less good. And the “less good” are, as 
we know, in the great majority. But I ven- 
ture the prediction, based on the evidence in 
hand, that within one or at the most two 
decades it will be the rare exception when a 
librarian without the most advanced graduate 
education is appointed to the head position 
in the better colleges and universities, and, 
further, that those with such education will 
not merely get the best of those positions, 
but also many of the most desirable depart- 
ment headships. Straws are in the wind here, 
too. 


Little More Than Clerks’ 


I am convinced that one of the reasons, 
and perhaps the principal reason, that the 
staffs of college and university libraries have 
hitherto not been given the sort of recogni- 
tion on the campus to which they feel they 
are entitled is closely related to our topic. 
Whether the situation applies to everyone in 
the library or only to department heads and 
assistants, matters little. The fact remains 
that a majority of the members of the staffs 
of most college and university libraries lack 
a certain campus status and are in a group 
apart, being frequently considered, as has 
often been said, “little more than clerks.” 
I believe the fault lies not with college and 
university administrations and faculties but 
with librarianship itself. We have trained 
excellent technicians, filled with a zeal for 
service and with a knowledge of the minu- 
tiae of “routine” processes, but still people 
who are, in the faculty view and based on 
common academic standards, little more than 
high-class clerks. We have not produced 
until recently, and even then not to any con- 
siderable extent, librarians who are scholarly, 
who understand the principles and the needs 
of research and who can be considered au- 
thorities in the same way as, for example a 
professor of biology is considered an au- 
thority. If one enters the academic world, 
one must expect to be judged by its stand- 
ards, and until this situation is remedied I 
doubt that the college and university librar- 
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ian can justifiably demand or can generally 
expect to receive academic rank and the 
privileges and rewards in the way of tenure, 
salaries comparable with those of the teach- 
ing staff, sabbaticals, and the like, which ac- 
company it. 

Three other less ‘materialistic’ reasons for 
graduate study may be briefly suggested. 
Such study will presumably lead to the de- 
velopment of critical judgment and ability 
which are highly valuable in the academic 
library and are not ordinarily acquired at the 
undergraduate level. Graduate work, espe- 
cially research courses and the dissertation, 
should give some knowledge as to methods 
for solving, or at least investigating, prob- 
lems, and of these the library has plenty cry- 
ing out for attention. Thirdly, the graduate 
program will inevitably provide some addi- 
tional subject knowledge. All this means, 
and I take it for granted that it will be gen- 
erally conceded, without need for argument 
that, other things being equal, graduate study 
will result in more able and valuable staff 
members and hence a higher type of library 
service. 

So my answer to the first of our two ques- 
tions is an unqualified—but be it remem- 
bered, a somewhat biased—affirmative. I 
have mentioned chiefly historical considera- 
tions and those of what we might call ex- 
pediency, but I think the first question should 
not be dismissed without pointing out that 
since the college or university librarian will, 
for better or worse, have a large part of his 
professional dealings with scholars, he will 
understand these curious people better, do a 
job which is more completely in line with 
their needs and hence the needs of his insti- 
tution, and in general find himself happier 
and more satisfied with his lot in life if he 
can speak their language and if he has the 
qualifications which are required of them. 
Now, obviously, graduate study as such, and 
especially the degrees which sometimes result 
therefrom, are not the only roads to scholar- 
ship and knowledge, nor indeed do they at 
all insure those precious commodities. But 
they do have a certain recognized value in 
the coinage of the academic world and they 
represent a guild mark, the presence or ab- 
sence of which is far more easily determined 
than other and perhaps more valid measures. 

Assuming that graduate study is decided 
upon, what form and direction shall it take? 
Here the answer is perhaps less clear, and in 
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part for the reason that study in the field of 
librarianship itself is so young that judg- 
ments must be based upon few data. Some- 
what the better of the argument seems to me 
to rest on the side of graduate study in bibli- 
ography, library administration and the like, 
and for this incontrovertible reason: on any 
college and university campus there will be 
two or three or thirty members of the faculty 
who have devoted their professional lives to 
the study of biology, chemistry, English lit- 
erature, French, history and so on. The li- 
brarian who makes one of these common, or 
even one of the less common, subjects the 
field of his graduate study brings proportion- 
ately little new to the institution. There are 
already on the campus numbers of authori- 
ties in these fields, but there are no au- 
thorities (except in such universities as have 
library schools), in the fields of world bib- 
liography and the other subjects, such as the 
history of printing, connected with books 
and with the administration of the complex 
thing which is the modern college or univer- 
sity library. These matters are peculiarly the 
province of the librarian and in questions 
concerning them the faculty and the admin- 
istration of the institution have a right to 
look for knowledge, for information and for 
counsel to him. If he have not these things, 
where shall they be found? 


Intellectual Equipment 


Two other supporting points appear perti- 
nent. It seems to me that the intellectual 
equipment of the college and university li- 
brarian—at least of those who look forward 
to filling the higher positions—should in- 
clude, besides intensive and extensive biblio- 
graphical knowledge and what Dean Wilson 
has called ‘‘a knowledge of the functional 
organization and administration of materials 
and personnel,”” a well-grounded acquazint- 
ance with the development of knowledge, 
that is, with literary history, historiography, 
the growth of social and political structures, 
the history of science, philosophy and so on. 
In short, he should be what the Germans, 
in a happier day, called Welt-Geschichtlich. 
The requirements for advanced degrees taken 
in the common disciplines make impossible 
this sort of training whereas library degrees 
not merely permit but positively demand it. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


The second point is that one who has done 
his advanced work in, let us say, physics is 
somewhat likely to have a limited, restricted 
and specialized point of view rather than the 
broad all-encompassing one required of the 
librarian. It may even happen that physics 
and the literature of physics seem of first 
importance to him oF receive a dispropor- 
tionately large share of his attention and 
funds. 

In view of the considerations I have ad- 
vanced, since the basic principles underlying 
all scholarly activity are comparable, and 
since graduate study in the field of librarian- 
ship can give to the college or university li- 
brarian that understanding of which I spoke 
a moment ago, I feel certain that, other 
things being equal, study primarily in this 
field will more satisfactorily equip the col- 
lege or university librarian for his task than 
will pursuit of one of the older disciplines. 


The Other Side 


There are, I grant, at least three arguments 
which might be advanced on the other side. 
One of these concerns the skepticism which 
exists and probably will exist for some time 
among certain elements within our profes- 
sion, and no doubt in the academic world at 
large, too, regarding librarianship as a valid 
field for graduate study. But largely because 
of the experience and the activities of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, I believe this skepticism is being 
dissipated and that it will in time completely 
disappear. A second argument one might 
advance is that the individual who has done 
graduate work in history or economics, for 
example, will be admirably equipped to as- 
sume charge of a special library, a depart- 
mental library, or a subject department in a 
large public library devoted to the particular 
field, whereas the one who has devoted his 
time to graduate study in librarianship may 
not be so well equipped. To be noted, 
though, is the fact that such study almost 
invariably includes some older discipline 
subject matter—usually that of the college 
major. However, we are talking here about 
the college and university library, and not 
about the college or university librarian who 
thinks he might want to enter the public or 
special library field, so that the argument is 


(Continued on page 820) 
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On Suspenders’ 


By Eva ]. Anttonen + 


GREAT deal has been written about 

Library Work with Children. Most 
of it, however sounds a little labored or a 
little artificial—the direct antithesis of what 
this work really is. Nor do I mean to sug- 
gest that the Children’s Librarian should be 
a cross between Peter Pan and John Dewey, 
with, for good measure, a moral sprinkling 
of the Water Babies. I do not mean that 
she should have a perpetually wistful look. 
I do not mean that she should go into 
enthusiastic comas over the little darlings. 

It is mostly a question of suspenders. 
Also it is rather too bad that Olympians 
have to be the Librarians. If the children 
themselves could manage things, there would 
be a little less fuss over the details, a little 
less meatness, and there would be lots of 
happy noise. It would be like the second 
circle of Mape. Remember? The children 
there choose their parents out of shops. 
And remember? “When you buy a picture 
book you pay a penny and the bookseller 
gives you a hundred thousand pennies 
change.” ! 

The paragraph above is meant for all 
those who believe that all activity in the 
Library must be formal activity. 

Yet Children’s Literature is not formal, 
unless perhaps, it is some juvenile Henry 
James variety. Children’s Literature is no 
longer tightly bound with moral lacings. 
(Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Trimmer meant 
well but Locke’s philosophy concerning Edu- 
cation had completely engulfed them!) 
Children’s Literature jumps right into the 
situation, turns somersaults right on the 
street, says hello to people it doesn’t even 
know. Grammars and texts are something 
else altogether. Children’s Literature has 
nothing to do with words and sentences 
and paragraphs. Reading in school must, 
of necessity, be concerned with the me- 
chanics, with idea-building. Library reading 
should be, as much as possible, concerned 
with the experience itself. 





_* Original suspenders belong to Mr. Henry Albert 
Bivvens, A.B., (Just So Stories). 

+ Assistant, East Boston, Mass., Public Library. 

1 Mape, Andre Maurois. 

2**Joy as a factor in education is too apt to be 
ignored."' (Introduction, Fanciful Tales, Frank Stock- 
ton). 


Watch a child eat bread and butter. It is 
a very simple process. He begins anywhere 
he wants, takes bites of all shapes and sizes, 
detours, meanders or gallops, and sometimes, 
in fact, very often, completely ignores the 
crust. 

The paragraph above is meant for all 
those who believe that children must read 
what is good for them, that is, what is 
arbitrarily, by Olympians, set up as good 
for them. This is the Eat-the-Crust School. 
(In all probability, long ago, these Li- 
brarians were made to eat the Crust and 
they feel like martyrs about it now and 
slightly sadistic. ) 

Not-Eating-the-Crust is often just as im- 
portant as Eating-the-Crust. 

What is needed is a bread-and-butter 
naturalness. Books for the Library (in con- 
trast and to offset books in school) should 
be available in just the way that the com- 
mon and beautiful things are. The ‘Fairy 
Wicket” * should be always open. However, 
there should be no obvious pointing out of 
the Way. Children will find their own 
special wickets, their own Secret Garden. 
When Librarians try to act like fairy god- 
mothers, they usually fail. The child knows 
she is acting. Nobody is convinced. 

Under such strained conditions, the books 
become strangers. They wear tall hats and 
monocles. Their clothes smell of moth- 
balls. They bow stiffly and cough politely. 
(Into white linen handkerchiefs of course!) 
The children escape quickly into the sun- 
light—to run like the Widow-Maker, to 
punch somebody in the nose, to sit on the 
sidewalk, to yell their heads off. Children 
can smell the most ‘distant moth-balls. They 
can’t be fooled. 

And that is the important point. Don't 
try to fool them. Not until you yourself 
“go to the banks of the great grey-green 
greasy Limpopo River” can you give authen- 
ticity. But don’t go unless you are prepared 
to thoroughly “dunk” yourself in the stream. 





3 Pagan Papers, Kenneth Grahame. 
(Continued on page 820) 








Cleveland’s War Information Center 


By Frederick L. 


THe Cleveland Public Library system has 

become a focal point for information 
on the home and industrial front in Cleve- 
land. The cooperation of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library with Civilian Defense is based 
on an official connection. R. Russell Munn, 
Assistant to the Librarian, is on the Execu- 
tive Council of the Mayor's Committee on 
Education and Information. The Committee 
is a part of the Civilian Defense Council. 
Its function is to inform the general public 
on what it should know of its rights and 
duties regarding Civilian Defense. 

Through its representative on one of the 
Mayor's major committees, the library, which 
is in direct touch with over 1/3 of the popu- 
lation, is in a favorable position to assist in 
formulating policies regarding that impor- 
tant duty of informing the public on these 
vital matters. 

As an integral part of the Committee on 
Education and Information, the Library has 
set up a War and Defense Information 
Center under direct supervision of Rose L. 
Vormelker, head of the Library’s Business 
Information Bureau, which centralizes mate- 
rial otherwise scattered throughout the sub- 
ject divisions. In addition to supplying 
printed information for reference and lend- 
ing, the War and Defense Information 
Center and the branches act as distribution 
points for free printed information to the 
extent that this is available. Invariably the 
quantity of free material for distribution is 
insufficient for the need. The library spon- 
sors public meetings on Civilian Defense, 
assists in obtaining speakers for groups and 
also assists in obtaining or finding sources 
of films for use in group programs. 

Miss Vormelker is now on a two-months 
leave of absence in Washington where she 
is temporary consulting chief of publications 
and exhibits in the Office of Government 
Reports. Her task in Washington is to di- 
rect the establishment in strategically located 
libraries throughout the country of war and 
defense information centers similar to the 
one set up by her in the Main Cleveland 


ae Public Relations Office, Cleveland, Ohio, Public 
Library. 


Myers * 





Government Pamphlets Are 
Particularly Useful 


Public Library. Miss Vormelker was recom- 
mended for the position by field workers of 
the Office of Government Reports who had 
knowledge of her work here in the library's 
War and Defense Information Center. She 
is responsible for selecting the libraries 
where it is essential to set up information 
centers, persuading these libraries to estab- 
lish centers, and recommending the type of 
material they should contain. 

The War and Defense Information Center 
publishes mimeographed bulletins listing 
materials and information that can be found 
there. Thus far five different lists, 200 of 
each, have been mimeographed. They are 
distributed to library branches and stations 
and are given out when requested by out- 
side libraries. Owing to the small number 
of copies printed, the bulletins are given to 
the public only when asked for. The bulle- 
tins are titled: War Agencies and Defense 
Organizations in Cleveland, Air Raid At- 
tacks—Their Recognition and Protection 
Against Them, Home and Defense, Civil- 
ian Defense, and Fitting Civilian Output 
Into War Production. 
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Typical ‘problems’ at the War and De- 
fense Information center: 


Man past middle age asked for names of 
families where the men were in service. Said 
he would be glad to take care of their furnaces! 

College girl was willing to volunteer for any 
service where she could wear a uniform. 

Man with foreign accent wanted to know 
where Blood Donor center was located. Said he 
had no money but he and his wife and daughter 
decided they could help by being blood donors. 

A boy about 12 years old said he would be glad 
to keep us supplied with pamphlets he obtained 
at the U.S. Marine Office in the Federal Building. 
Not wishing to discourage him we assured him we 
would be glad to have them so he brings in a 
bundle every now and then—‘‘You can still enlist 
in the U.S. Marines.” 


A 12 year old boy of Serbian-Croatian parentage 
filled out an application for volunteer worker. He 
was anxious to become an air raid warden or 
messenger because he was able to get about so 
well on his bicycle. He is busy after school de- 
livering papers until 5:30 P.M. but after that is 
free to help. At school he is responsible for 
keeping the younger children during an air raid— 
but he felt that this was too small a service. 

A representative from one of the local radio 
stations spent an entire afternoon reading and 
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studying about civilian defense—so that he could 
inform his studio staff. 

A woman telephoned to inquire about buying 
or building an air raid shelter. She had been in 
Rotterdam while it was bombed and knew how 
woefully unprepared the civilian population had 
been. 

A music teacher past middle age wished to 
help by aiding in day nurseries if such organiza- 
tions were started. 

A retired street car employee begged for some- 
thing to do. He had nothing to occupy his time 
and would like to do anything to help in the 
national emergency. 

A man engaged in woodworking industry has 
tools which he has been in the habit of lending 
to handicapped (crippled) men. He has taught 
these men in the trade and supplied them with 
wood to work on. Now does not feel he can 
supply materials any more. Would like to find 
outlet for these men’s skills. 

Woman past 55 (age limit for nurse’s aid), 
doctor’s wife, has taken course in first aid. Does 
not feel she should register for nursing because of 
weak heart. However, she feels there is a definite 
gap that should be filled—that of regional or 
community home nursing, which could be done 
by elderly women who have spare time but cannot 


WAR AND DEFENSE INFORMATION CENTER 
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Direct Wires Carry News of the Day to the Library War Center 


undertake the more arduous duties of regular 
nurses. 


Former teacher, husband in agricultural exten- 
sion work, wanted data for study course on con- 


GRADUATE STUDY 


(Continued from page 816) 

at most only partly valid. Finally, one might 
say that the scholarly understanding and 
reputation of the college or university librar- 
ian whose graduate field has been librarian- 
ship rather than chemistry, economics or psy- 
chology cannot be so easily judged by his 
colleagues on the faculty simply because there 
is ordinarily none particularly acquainted 
with that field. I don’t believe there is much 
to this argument; scholarship, research and 
the understanding of and attitude toward 
these know no subject bounds, and though 
the physicist may be unable to judge or to 
understand even in broad detail what the lit- 
erary historian is doing, he comes to have a 
pretty fair idea of the worth of his colleagues 
in other fields, even including librarianship. 

In my opinion graduate study, and espe- 
cially study primarily in the field of librar- 
ianship, will inevitably redound to the 
benefit of individual college and university 
librarians, of library service, and of what 
may be called the status or academic stand- 
ing of the college and university library. 


sumer and defense which she is giving at settle 
ment and Y.W. 

Flora Stone Mather co-ed wanted source of 
films on aspect of military service open to women 


ON SUSPENDERS 
(Continued from page 817) 
Don’t go unless you can forget that it is 
classic water. Kipling has nothing to do 
with the participation itself. And for 
heaven's sake don’t go if you are going to 
take powders against the ‘‘fever-trees.”’ 

The two paragraphs above are meant for 
for all those who believe that a classic is 
something to dust reverently. 

However, mostly it is a question of sus- 
penders or of “hyacinths and biscuits.” “ 
There must be something to hold together 
the concrete and the abstract, let us say, the 
visible and the invisible, the fact and the 
Once-Upon-a-Time. What could be more 
useful than a bright pair of suspenders with 
purple stripes going from east to west? Or 
pale rose-coloured ones like the feet 
of Wednesday-Evening-in-the-Twilight-and- 
the-Gloaming ? * 

The paragraph above is meant for nobody 
at all. It is just a last paragraph, a humble 
Goodby and See-you-Again-Maybe. And 
you hope not. 


* Definition of poetry, Carl Sandburg. 
5 A very special pigeon in Rootabaga Stories. 








The Price of Leadership 


By William 


it is an unquestioned fact that the annual 

compensation of the chief executives of 
the larger corporations is more than ten 
times that of the best paid librarians, in spite 
of the fact that the training, experience, 
leadership, and executive capacity requisite 
for the two types of positions are about the 
same. 

Apparently supply and demand which 
usually govern the cost of services is not the 
controlling factor, as there is no floating 
supply of highly skilled unemployed chief 
executives awaiting a call to industry or li- 
braries. If one is wanted for either purpose, 
the position must be filled by promotion 
from the ranks or else by bidding, in the 
open market, enough to make it worth 
while for the executive to leave his present 
position. 

The question that naturally arises is why 
there is such an enormous discrepancy be- 
tween the two compensations. 

There is one certain fact that most corpo- 
rations do not pay their chief executives any 
more than necessary to retain their services 
and to permit them to share in the results 
which their leadership and management have 
helped to create. 

The value of the corporate chief executive 
is measured in many ways. He must possess, 
in marked degree, qualities of leadership, ex- 
perience and ability. Often he is an impor- 
tant business producer, based upon his sales 
ability and his compelling personality. He is 
usually an organizer with a capacity to pro- 
duce economy of operation and he may be 
gifted with the ability of developing new 
products for his company. Undoubtedly he 
has a capacity for leadership and engender- 
ing enthusiastic effort on the part of his 
staff. He typifies his corporation to the pub- 
lic at large, and creates that important ad- 
junct of confidence which is so essential in 
modern competitive business. 


No Financial Measure 


In comparison, the head librarian, al- 
though gifted with, perhaps, all of the po- 
tential assets of the corporate executive, lacks 





* Trustee, Montclair, N.J., Public Library. 


E. Marcus * 


many of the opportunities to exercise his 
gifts. The librarian, although able to increase 
the volume of business, cannot measure his 
success financially. He may be able to pro- 
duce economy of operation but his showing 
is undramatic and not necessarily reflected in 
dollars and cents. There is little chance 
to develop new services of any impressive 
nature. 


It is far more difficult to dramatize success 
in the library field than in the corporate. 
Libraries usually have meagre appropriations 
for public relations and less for advertising. 
They have no annual profit or loss state- 
ments confronting the librarian or the Trus- 
tees (Directors), and serving as a measuring 
rod for his degree of success or failure. In 
fact his sole aim is to come out even with a 
budget allotted to him. 

There is no balance sheet to be scrutinized 
by interested stockholders, as the whole tax 
paying public constitute the stockholders of 
the library. There are no quotas to be met 
nor objectives to be attained. There is no 
one sitting in judgment to measure the efh- 
ciency and competency of the librarian—no 
practical way of accurately valuing his serv- 
ices in comparison to those of other libra- 
rians. There is no definite knowledge of 
unit costs against which to check operating 
costs. There is certainly no retribution as a 
penalty of incompetence nor any satisfactory 
method of comparing his ability with others. 

There are fewer incentives for librarians 
to produce exceptional results and rarely ade- 
quate rewards for the librarian who does. A 
top-notch librarian doing the finest kind of 
work in a medium-sized library should be 
paid far more than half the salary now paid 
to the librarian in the largest communities— 
but he is not. 

There is little flexibility of income in li- 
braries when expansion is indicated as im- 
portant, and usually in periods when the 
demand is greatest, the budget is on a de- 
clining basis. Hence the growth of libraries 
is slow or even retarded when the demand 
for its productive services may be pressing 
and expanding. 

(Continued on page 827) 








Library Instruction—New Style 


By Lt. P. P. Price * 


were is to be taught the use of libraries 

and books? All too frequently the li- 
brarian, technically trained and experienced, 
fails to see the student’s side of the question 
when organizing or influencing the construc- 
tion of a course of study. Browsing among 
the literature on the subject soon proves this. 
A young student must be provided with a 
working knowledge of how to get along in 
the library sans a hovering librarian. Further- 
more, he will profit from such training only 
if it is presented in terms which he will 
understand. 


At this fork in the roads the librarian 
must assume the attitude of a psychologist. 
For maximum success, approach should be 
made from the subject's viewpoint. A clini- 
cian would point out a number of consider- 
ations that demand attention before a pro- 
gram of action is initiated: the attitude of 
the student toward school and each subject. 
individual and median student experience in 
all libraries, and individual and general in- 
telligence of students. With these factors in 
mind we may proceed to draw up a series of 
guideposts for the execution of the course 
with the new approach in mind. 


The beginning of either high school or 
college is an ideal time to introduce the stu- 
dent to the library and the techniques of its 
profitable use. Those age levels fall in the 
adolescent period, the former at the begin- 
ning and the latter near the end. Therefore 
it is suggested that the following educational 
policy be adopted while teaching, as out- 
lined in points below: 


1. The course of study should never be techni- 
cal. To make it so would be alienating 
rather than winning converts. Besides, such 
students have no need at that time for a 
technical training. 

2. It is a mistake to crowd the teaching of a 
library into the already crowded week for 
Freshmen, sometimes known as Orientation 
Week or Freshman Week. Despite the fine 
efforts of educators, the freshman responds 
at that time to little more than the social 
functions then prevalent. 


3. Making the study a formal, required, or 
separate course bearing credit will also affect 
its success. Experience has already proven 
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that maximum results are obtained by in- 
corporating the course within a subject field.’ 
A functional need must have arisen for each 
lesson. 


4. Making the instruction as personal and in- 
dividual in approach as possible is another 
commendable avenue to success. It follows 
that the smaller the classes for such training 
the better. 


5. Instruction in the use of the library, par- 
ticularly reference books, should be given by 
each instructor according to the needs of his 
class, so that no one, not even the instruc- 
tors, will remain untutored. (This may serve 
as a springboard for wider faculty use of 
the library and cooperation with the library's 
program. ) 


6. One of the principal purposes of such in- 
struction should be to equip the student for 
self-help after leaving school, instead of 
focusing attention on the immediate prob- 
lem. Dependence on self initiative should 
be encouraged. 


The course of study would be of more use 
and permanent value if the freshman class 
of each year were exposed. By this method 
no student will escape, the program will 
have uniformity, and the full value of the 
training will be enjoyed all four years 
School tenure and experience should con- 
stantly involve the use of the library and 
books; the quicker the student gains the 
knowledge contained in the suggested course 
of study the more profitably he can use his 
time spent in the library. 


8. Visual aids have proven their worth for en- 
riching the program and reaching the de 
sired résults. 


9. If handbooks or guides to the library are 
used, it is recommended that they be appeal 
ing in content, style, and format. An at 
tempt to approach the ‘teen age student 
should be made on his level of thought. 


— 


In carrying out the above policy, practices 
suggested for employment in teaching the 
use of the library and books are: 

1. Bibliographies should be a regular feature 

of class work. 

2. Work sheets are good individual objectives 

3. Tests, if employed, should be part of the 

subject field’s exams. 

4. Visual aids, such as slides, should be used 

during each lesson. 
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5. “Treasure hunts” for students could be em- 
ployed by each instructor in the handling of 
his field’s tools. 


6. Individual conferences are a strong motivat- 
ing measure. 

7. Use of diagnostic and achievement tests can 
be valuable to the student and instructor. 


8. When the nature of the lesson allows a re- 
mainder of time after the teaching, motiva- 
tion can best be achieved by dismissing class 
to reassemble at once in the library for pur- 
suing the assignment. 


Since every student in high school or col- 
lege is required to take English it appears 
that this department must be the “goat”’ 
when it comes to giving instructions in the 
use of the library and books. However, it is 
highly recommended that every department 
establish a practice of using all reference 
books and the majority of the other mate- 
rials in their respective fields found in the 
library. Constant use of such materials 
should be urged for it is in keeping with 
modern educational philosophy. The lessons 
that follow are incorporated in the English 
courses and can be taught jointly by the 
English faculty and library staff. The les- 
sons are most profitably given a week apart 
due to time required for completing each 
week’s assignment. However, they are adapt- 
able to use as the need arises. 


LESSON 1 


Tour of the Library 


Location: In the library in groups of 20 if pos- 
sible. 
When: Preferably during Orientation week, when 


time is available for such activity. 


A tour of the library in groups of twenty 
should be friendly and inviting. Location of the 
different types of material is pointed out. Hours 
open are given and explained. Rules and regula- 
tion of conduct while in the library are presented 
and explained. (Note: to impress the importance 
of library courtesy and ethics upon these young 
minds, the following practical illustration will be 
effective: two old students are coached to accom- 
pany the group and carry on a rather noisy con- 
versation among themselves during this tour. After 
the librarian has obviously noticed this distraction, 
for the purpose of leading the new students to the 
same reaction, and has finished, these two students 
can stop and explain the purpose of their dis- 
meanor. Repetition of the rules by the librarian 
will then fall on attentive ears.) Questions are 
invited. Handbooks, if used, can be presented 
here. 

LESSON 2 


Types of Materials 
Location: In the library in groups of 20. 


When: Preferably during the Orientation week. 


This second lesson constitutes the effort of the 
library and staff to acquaint the students with the 
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different types of information found among the 
resources of the library. 

If a diagnostic test is used it could very well be 
given at this point. It should be short and in- 
formal. This test would be most pleasantly ac- 
cepted and psychologically fruitful if it was shaped 
along humorous lines. Abilities to be tested 
would include: general use of books and libraries, 
locating information, arrangements used in library 
organization, and identification of materials and 
products. 

Types of materials found in a library would be: 
old or accumulated knowledge represented by gen- 
eral subject books, latest information contained in 
periodicals or serials, odd, current and infrequently 
found information found in the pamphlet file, and 
various types of audio-visual materials owned by 
the library. 

Regulations and procedures involved in using 
these materials should be enumerated and ex- 
plained. 


LESSON 3 


Dewey Decimal System and 
Shelf Arrangement 


Location: In the English classroom. 


When: The beginning of class work and the in- 
auguration of the first theme or term paper. 

To avoid the confusing technical nature of this 
lesson, the instructor should point out that the 
Dewey System was devised merely to make it easy 
to locate a book in a large collection, e.g., all 
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books on one subject are given the same class 
number so as to keep them together on the shelves. 
Cutter or author numbers should be explained as 
a device for arranging books written on the same 
subject. 

It should be stressed that the number on the 
book's back corresponds to the one on the descrip- 
tive cards in the catalog. 

Care should be taken to avoid most technical 
names since they are beyond the experience and 
use of the student. 

Demonstrations should be given in connection 
with the explanation of the arrangement of books 
on the shelves. 

Symbols indicating special locations should be 
reviewed here. The assignment can easily fit in 
by reference to encyclopedias, magazines, and in- 
dexes in search for theme subjects. 


LESSON 4 


Card Catalog 


Location: In the English classroom. 


When: When need arises for the 
books on subjects. 

Simplicity should be the keynote of this lesson 
The catalog should be emphasized as a mere guide 
to the books or parts of books on the shelves. It 
succeeds by use of the Dewey System numbers 
Of course, the purpose of the different kinds of 
cards made for each book should be explained. 
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Explanation of the arrangement of cards within 
the catalog will tax the ability of the instructor to 
retain simplicity in teaching. Important above all 
else in the explanation should be: cards are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by the Top LINE regardless 
of type, size, or color of type. 

Probably the most simple and yet least under- 
stood feature of a card catalog is the location on 
each card of the important items describing the 
book. Library of Congress cards in their maze of 
information are baffling to the initiate. Demon- 
stration with the use of slides made of sample 
cards will clearly establish in the student’s mind 
these locations. 


LESSON 5 


Reference Books. Dictionaries and 
Encyclopedias 


Location: In the English classroom. 


When: When work begins on selecting theme 
subjects and gathering materials. 


Certainly it is possible here for the instructor 
or the librarian to become too technical or pro- 
fessional while surveying these two groups of ref- 
erence tools and explaining their purposes. Sim- 
plicity and brevity should be the treatment adopted. 

The purposes of these three assignments on ref- 
erence books should be: to review the nature of 
reference books in general, to reveal the type of 
specific information bound in each, and to explain 
how each can help the user. 

Though not of vital interest to the student at 
this time, due to his motivation being guided in 
another direction, it would be worth while if the 
points for evaluating reference books were also 
presented. They should be mentioned only briefly 
but it must be explained how they will help the 
student after leaving school. Points covered would 
be: authority, scope, date, treatment, arrangement, 
and special features. 

Treatment of dictionaries possessed by the li- 
brary should be limited to types, and usual ar- 
rangement of foreign dictionaries. The composi- 
tion of an entry, of course, would be given. 

The handling of encyclopedias would likewise 
be confined to types, styles and arrangement. 


LESSON 6 


Reference Books. Yearbooks, Hand- 
books, and Directories 


Location: In the English classroom. 


When: Following lesson 5 on dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. 

No exhaustive treatment of the books falling 
within these classifications can be made to a class. 
Therefore, time will only allow for a description 
of the type of information found in each group. 
Titles held by the library in each classification can 
be exhibited and their use demonstrated. 
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LESSON 7 


Reference Books. Representations, 
Indexes, and Bibliographies 


Location: In the English classroom. 


When: Following lesson 6. 

Continuation of the style and breadth of treat- 
ment of the tools in the above two lessons should 
be made for these types of reference books. Ex- 
planation of purposes, uses, and location should 
be the objectives of the instructor. 


LESSON 8 
Parts of a Book 


Location: In the English classroom. 


When: After books have been selected for use on 
theme. 

It is obvious that the object of this lesson is to 
teach the effective use of books. Here it becomes 
pertinent to point out the authority, scope, date, 
and arrangement of a book. Emphasis should be 
laid upon how to use the preface, table of contents 
and index. 


LESSON 9 
Note Taking and Bibliography Cards 


Location: In the English classroom. 


When: At the time actual use of books is begun 
for the purpose of gathering material. 

The evident purpose of this lesson is to guide 
students in assembling information from books. 
The individual instructor can devise this lesson to 
suit his own judgment. Methods of study may be 
added here. 

Practices involved in practical bibliography mak- 
ing on cards will be explained and demonstrated. 


LESSON 10 


Magazine and Periodical Indexes 


Location: In the English classroom. 


When: When the time arrives for seeking infor- 
mation from current sources. 


A brief annotation of each of the major periodi- 
cals possessed by the library would be appropriate 
here. How often the average student is unaware 
of the brand of goods covered by each title! This 
activity will serve to focus attention on the maga- 
zine resources of the library, which would other- 
wise escape attention in a cursory survey. Demon- 
stration of arrangement of current numbers on the 
shelves is the next logical step. 

In the course of explaining the use of the dit- 
ferent periodical indexes such points as these are 
considered the most important: the purpose of in- 
dexes, the kinds of indexes owned by the library, 


(Continued on page 827) 








Some Remainders as Reminders 
By Josephine Austin * 


TH library profession has one charac- 
teristic that does not seem to be 
common to all professions. It affords 
golden opportunities for souvenir collect- 
ing. I do not believe the medical profession 
allows the members to collect all manner 
of odd objects, except maybe unpaid bills 
and these are not exactly unusual. Nor 
does the lawyer have souvenirs to remember 
his clients by, unless he asks for them. 
The teacher may in the course of the day's 
work be forced to remove chewing gum, 
candy, rubber bands, and marbles from his 
pupils, but these are usually returned at 
the end of school. But the librarian’s 
rewards are rich in quantity each day, 
although usually valueless in quality. The 
public is addicted to book marks. These 
are not the beautifully embossed strips of 
leather, or painted silk we usually call a 
bookmark and which are placed in the 
family Bible never to be used. Oh no! 
These bookmarks are representative of the 
age, sex, and occupation of the reader. The 
men prefer matches and playing cards; the 
girls, nail files and bobby pins; the women, 
hairpins and bits of cloth; while children 
use their library cards. But there are many 
objects beside these employed. Some of the 
bookmarks have actual value; some have 
value from a sentimental point of view, but 
most are worthless except for this purpose. 


I have never decided by actual statistical 
count which objects are the most popular, 
but it seems to me that playing cards, bobby 
pins, letters, and matches rank first. If I 
had all the odd cards I have found, | 
would have a very rare deck, no two alike. 
I might in time really get a full deck, 
although the face cards tend to outnumber 
the others. Many a time have I found a 
book, only to have that diabolical lady, the 
queen of Spades, glare at me from her 
lazy resting place. The Jack is also popular, 
either one-eyed, or two-eyed. It doesn't 
seem to matter how well he sees. I don't 
as a rule approve of reading other people's 
letters, but in this work I find it necessary 
in order to determine whether the letter 
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is important enough. to be returned. 
Usually it isn’t. The majority of letters 
are friendly, pleasant ones from Aunt Ruth, 
or Grandma, or Cousin Bill, describing the 
weather, the depression, the baby’s new 
tooth, or the children’s measles. They have 
obviously no further purpose to serve 
beyond the bookmark stage. But now and 
then we get a very distinctive letter. We 
learn that Mrs. B. is not getting her alimony, 
or that Mr. J. has not paid the interest on 
his mortgage. Sometimes we find the 
lettre d’amour in varying degrees of 
intensity. “Darling, I'm having a grand 
time but, of course, none of the girls here 
are as nice as you”; or “My very dearest 
one, I’m just crazy about you. I can't live 
without you. When can I come down to 
see you again?” Then there is the careless 
high school student who reveals which of 
her many boy friends she likes the best. 
Then again there are the cases where 
absence does not make the heart grow 
fonder and the neglected one feels hurt 
and bewildered and writes to find the reason 
for this silence. 

Next to letters as bookmarks come bobby 
pins and matches. The girls who leave 
their bobby pins behind must certainly be 
always buying mew ones. We have an 
ample supply on hand. Hair pins are not 
as common among younger readers but 
many are still found. Matches, especially 
burnt ones, are used frequently—by men, 
probably. I suppose this might be claimed 
as a point in favor of smoking. 

Another popular and useful bookmark is 
a nail file. Unfortunately, we find few 
good ones. There are hundreds of poor 
ones in circulation, and a goodly portion of 
them end their circulation in the library's 
waste paper basket. 


Among the less common objects are 
safety pins, bits of cloth, snap shots, 
theatre advertisements, and soup coupons. 
Once I was horrified at finding a large fuzzy 
cheese rind reposing in a book. Naturally 
the book had suffered from this association. 
So I determined to find the owner of this 
extraordinary marker; but to date, no one 
has claimed it. Each person asked declares 
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he got the book just like that, rind and 
all. Is it strange librarians are skeptics? 

One of the most unexpected bookmarks 
ever found was a very, very thoroughly 
fried egg. I never saw this specimen, but 
its authenticity was vouched for by a very 
reliable member of the profession. What- 
ever the book may have been before, it was 
certainly rendered indigestible with this 
addition. 

Combs and pencils are occasionally 
employed, but they are too valuable to be 
used in abundance and are often claimed 
by their owners. They are not true 
souvenirs. 

There is one substance that is rarely 
found used as bookmarks, but which we 
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wish might become more popular. That is 
money, in any denomination. Once I found 
a fifty-cent piece, but before I was quite 
sure I had seen it, it was claimed by a very 
agitated person. I deeply regret that I 
must report never having observed a ten- 
dollar bill used in this fashion. 

I await the day, a very distant day, when 
some altruistic soul who scorns this material 
universe and its medium of exchange, will 
use one hundred-dollar bills for this pur- 
pose. Then I shall really start collecting 
bookmarks as a hobby. Especially if he 
doesn’t claim the markers, but insists that 
really they are a nuisance, and he is glad 
to be free of them. 





THE PRICE OF LEADERSHIP 


(Continued from page 821) 

The whole organization of a corporation 
is geared to attain certain objectives. They 
cannot afford incompetence nor wasteful 
methods—they do not permit their highly 
paid professional workers to spend one third 
of their time performing clerical duties as 
thirty-seven representative libraries recently 
surveyed were found to do. And they do 
not retain unqualified personnel on their 
staffs year after year. 


Librarians, with all their potential talent 
for administration and operation as chief ex- 
ecutives, find themselves ham-strung in com- 
parison to the opportunities afforded to cor- 
porate administrators. It is no wonder that 
librarians are at a disadvantage in respect to 
compensation. The nature of their restric- 
tions denies them the opportunity of capital- 
izing their worth and their potential admin- 
istrative capacity. 

Not until the chief executives of such 
public non-profit institutions as libraries are 
able to find better ways of dramatizing their 
institution and services, making its income 
more sensitive to public needs; broadening 
the public conception of the library as 
an indispensable educational institution, and 
applying successfully more of the sound 
principles which are universal in the conduct 
of corporate business—not until then will 
chief librarians be paid salaries more nearly 
commensurate with their real value as highly 
skilled administrators. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION— 
NEW STYLE 


(Continued from page 825) 
scope, arrangement, list of magazines indexed, list 
of abbreviations used and where found in other 
books, different types of entries, and the meaning 
of a sample entry. 
Determining from guides the location of entries 
in the bound volumes should be practiced. 


LESSON 11 


Vertical File and Audio-Visual 
Materials 


Location: In the English classroom. 

When: Time that a need appears for additional 
materials after exhaustive survey of above re- 
sources has been made. 

Attention to the ephemeral, picture, and similar 
files as well as phonograph records, radios, films, 
and slides owned by the library is the purpose of 
this lesson. Emphasis may be placed on an ex- 
planation of the value of such materials and the 
regulations and procedures governing their use. 


LESSON 12 
Bibliography Making 

Location: In the English classroom. 

When: After all material has been collected, in- 
corporated into a theme, and the need arises 
for a bibliography of the material used. 

The purpose of a bibliography must be ex- 
plained. Salient features of type and location of 


references will be reviewed. Arrangement of items 
composing an entry will be demonstrated. 








Latin-American Novels 


By Dorothea Magdalene Fox * 


TF you are a Readers’ Advisor who aids 

enthusiastic travelers, or “program build- 
ers” of clubs, your thoughts may turn to 
Latin-America because this seems to be a 
timely subject. In the past there has been 
little interest in novels that have had, as their 
center of interest, South American locale or 
plot. Now that there is a growing curiosity 
about our neighboring countries, new titles 
and better translations are being released, 
but few novels have been read as compared 
with the many books of fact that have been 
swallowed by omnivorous arm-chair travel- 
ers, so I shall emphasize the fiction angle, 
because little of this has been included in 
bibliographical material. Why not include 
on your reading lists, a few of the following 
outstanding fiction books, old and new, that 
have as their backgrounds the colorful Span- 
ish, Portuguese or Indian life so prevalent in 
these countries? 

Our closest neighbor, Mexico, is historic- 
ally described in Mexican Masquerade by 
Charles Neville Brand. The short-lived 
period of Maximilian and Carlotta when 
Napoleon Third tried to set up his dynasty 
is beautifully unfolded. Through the eyes of 
a young French painter the reader relives the 
tragic reign that was so alien to Spanish 
Mexico. 

The Wedge by Hermann B. Deutch, ad- 
mirably illustrated by Enrique Alférez, is a 
novel of modern Mexico which reflects 
twenty years of sensitive revolutionary 
changes. The vital son of a rural artist, 
who is the chief character, is the barometer 
of the social and political changes of his 
country. Many fine pictorial drawings by 
Alférez add to the modern note of earthy 
realism in the book. 

Simple village life is depicted in the 
charming book, Mrs. Morton of Mexico 
by Arthur D. Ficke. Indians and peasants 
think of Mrs. Morton’s generosity as saint- 
liness. This is a light entertaining, tuck- 
under-the-arm book that gives the reader a 
good taste of Mexican customs. 

With another modern touch Mrs. Susan 
Smith, author of The Glories of Venus, gives 
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us many clever, satirical touches that are 
witty digs at misinformed American tourists 
who go to Mexico in search of wrong ideas. 
Drawings in color by José Clements Orozco, 
an important contemporary painter of Mex- 
ico, add to the gay, nonchalant picture. 

Of outstanding interest to all Americans, 
North and South, is the novel, E/ Indio by 
Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, a young Mexican 
writer of note. Originally written in Span- 
ish the novel has been translated by Anita 
Brenner and has been illustrated by the fa- 
mous Mexican artist, Diego Rivera. The 
story covers only a short period of a few 
years, yet the reader has a — picture 
of the whole Mexican drama from pre- 
Conquest days to the present time. Sensitive 
childhood impressions of quiet village life 
are reflected in the book. The writer, a 
young newspaper man, had won a national 
reputation in Mexican literature before E/ 
Indio was written, but it was this novel 
which gained for him the coveted National 
Prize of Literature, the first award of its 
kind in Mexico. Although originally writ- 
ten in Spanish, many words included in the 
story are Aztec or Nahuatl, in origin. 

Two older novels, classics, The Fair God 
by Lew Wallace and Aztec Treasure House 
by Thomas A. Janvier should be included in 
your list, for the conquest of the Aztec dur- 
ing the early sixteenth reign of the great 
Montezuma is a thrilling and a tragic picture 
of a past high civilization. No one may be- 
hold the archaeological ruins and the temples 
in Mexico without recalling the empires of 
the Toltecs and the Aztecs. 

Similar to Aztec Treasure House and The 
Fair God is the epic book, The Great White 
Gods by Eduard Stucken, a German writer 
of note whose book, Die Weissen Gdtter, 
published in 1922, was translated from the 
German in 1934. The story evolves about 
the disintegration of the magnificent Aztec 
Empire and its lavish court life as it is de- 
stroyed at the hands of Hernando Cortés. 
Aztec customs, myths, and rituals are re- 
corded in great detail by the scholarly author 
who, with great thoroughness, has given 
many accurate historical and anthropological 
facts. Lavish descriptions of battles and, pas- 
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sionate romances that had occurred at the 
Aztec court between brown and white are 
vividly depicted and frankly portrayed. Dark 
woodcuts by H. Glintenkamp emphasize the 
theme and atmosphere of this fine scholarly 
novel. A book not to be missed when read- 
ing about Mexico. 

Carleton Beal’s book, Black River, centers 
around the plot of oil in Mexico and shows 
how this thick black stream was controlled 
by American companies and how it affected 
the lives of the people concerned. Tampico’s 
history and other startling facts are convinc- 
ingly portrayed by an able writer who knows 
his subject. The book ends with the disclo- 
sures of the scandals of Teapot Dome. 

A new 1942 novel which was one of the 
leading entries in the Latin American Prize 
Novel Contest is Nayar by Miguel Angel 
Menendez. A primitive half breed charac- 
ter, Ramon Cordoba, a mixture of Indian 
and white blood, reflects this inheritance in 
his actions as he hides in the Mexican 
jungles. Fits of love, hatred and depression 
are so heavy and thick that we feel the fog- 
giness of swampland, the down-pull of the 
jungle’s intense heat and violent rains. The 
story is beautifully translated by Angel 
Flores, who has not lost any of the poet- 
author’s beauty of expression. The many 
foreign words give an authentic tone to the 
story. 

Another Indian story is Maria Paluna by 
Mrs. Blair Niles. Against an historical set- 
ting, the Quiché Indian maiden of sixteenth 
century Quatemala, forms an attachment for 
Leon de Ganzala, handsome young caballero 
who comes to the country during the ruth- 
less conquest. The central thread of the 
story reveals the clash of the old world 
forces with the ancient pagan world of the 
Quiché represented by the dignity of Maria 
Paluna. 

Colorful revolutionary escapades form the 
plot of Red Gods Call by Charles Elbert 
Scoggins, while assassinations and duels 
shape the thrilling destiny of a young soldier 
of fortune who is the main character in this 
novel of action. Add to this the picturesque 
Spanish phrases which give the story the real 
atmosphere of combat. This is an adven- 
ture tale that will be of special interest to 
men. 

On the edge of a steaming jungle lived a 
family in an ancient Mayan temple. Tropi- 
cal atmosphere, fantasy and fear are felt 
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throughout the book Staying with Relatives, 
as the various personalities, including a 
young woman novelist, react to the mysteri- 
ous heaviness of the warm lush forests. The 
author, Rose Macaulay, has the ability to 
make one feel what one is reading. 

The little country of Panama is ably rep- 
resented in the novel, House of Trujillo by 
Anne Cameron. The various scenes of the 
book are laid in South America and in the 
jungles of Panama, while the story centers 
around the career of a deposed President 
Luis Trujillo-Rojas, of a South American re- 
public. A contrasting picture of aristocratic 
people wielding dogmatic power over down- 
trodden peons is cleverly brought home to 
the reader. 

Argentine, land of the gauchos and pam- 
pas is depicted in the following novels, Don 
Segundo Sombro, Shadows on the Pampas 
by Ricardo Giiiraldes and Wind on the Pam- 
pas by Betty de Sherbinin. The wild prairie 
hinterlands and the wandering Argentine 
cowmen are vividly presented in the pages 
of the first book. Through the eyes of a 
young urchin, the story unfolds, with the 
quiet Don befriending the boy. Together 
they ride out into the country from job to 
job, brawl to brawl, and from one roundup 
to another. Lusty living, fine adventure, and 
poignant beauty are presented in this sensi- 
tive Argentine tale of a past life by an au- 
thor who was first acclaimed in Europe by 
the understanding Parisians in 1926. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Harriet de Onis 
and illustrated by Howard Willard, this 
work should be included in every list of 
South American novels, for it is the “Tom 
Sawyer’’ of Argentine literature. The trans- 
lation is excellent. 

In Betty de Sherbinin’s recent book Wind 
on the Pampas, a young Scotsman, James 
Kennedy, successfully operates and manages 
a large estancia. The plagues of the prairies, 
the adventures during an ostrich hunt, the 
wealth of the great families—all are pictur- 
esquely told in this colorful novel of Argen- 
tine ranch life. 

Two other books, collections of short sto- 
ries; Tales of the Pampas by William Henry 
Hudson, illustrated by Roger Duvoisin; and 
Tales from the Argentine by Waldo Frank 
are interesting stories that might be included 
in any list. 

In contrast to the wind-blown freedom of 
the pampas is the restricted Spanish city life 
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of the aristocratic families. Argentine Inter- 
lude by Hermine Vivenot is a beautiful, 
idealistic romance of an Englishman who 
goes to Buenos Aires as an engineer. Here 
he falls in love with a young Argentine 
woman who is bound by the customs of her 
people's social standards. The mental and 
spiritual conflicts which the traditional past 
plays in the lives of these young people 
bring about a tragedy which only death can 
release. 


Paraguay’s great dictator, Doctor José 
Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia, walks across 
the pages of El Supremo by Edward Lucas 
White. In a thrilling historical picture this 
ruthless man of action rules with an auto- 
cratic hand from 1813 to 1840; so auto- 
cratic is he that the people speak of this 
“supreme one” with trembling and with 
fear, even, in whispers. The plot thickens 
when an American, William Hawthorne, 
comes to Paraguay to overthrow the strong 
power of Francia’s ruthless rule. The book 
is long, but a stirring and important novel 
which would be of special interest to men. 

One of the most impressive novels re- 
cently translated is Broad and Alien is the 
World by a young Peruvian writer, Sefior 
Ciro Alegria, who won the prize in the 1940 
Latin-American novel contest. A fine trans- 
lation was made in 1941 by Harriet de Onis, 
also translator of the popularly acclaimed 
Don Segundo Sombro. This new novel is a 
dramatic tale of the conflict of the Peruvian 
Indians, who live in the village of Rumi, 
with the encroaching ranchman, Don Alvaro. 
The Indians realize their impending doom 
as they are pushed backward from their rich 
lands to the stony hillsides or the rubber 
jungles—into slavery. With the death of 
Rosendo Maqui, the dignified aged Mayor 
of the village of Rumi, comes the end of 
quiet communal life for these North Andean 
Indians. Out into the ‘broad and alien 
world’ they are pushed into poverty and 
slavery. 


A book of mystery is the novel Rico, 
Bandit and Dictator by Antonio de Fierro 
Blanco. The author writes in biographical 
form as if he himself were a personal friend 
of the great Rico, but the writer emphati- 
cally denies that the dictator ever lived. 
Nevertheless, the reader has that positive 
feeling that he must have been a real per- 
son, so well has this Latin-American writer 
pictured this character. There is keen under- 
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standing of the rivalries in Latin-American 
politics and enlightening information on the 
subject of the treatment of women. 

A recently published book, Call of the 
New World by John Edward Jennings is 
fascinating reading. Because of orders 
which were miscarried, a young West Point 
graduate leaves his country during the War 
of 1812 to go South to join Bolivar’s sol- 
diers for their fight for freedom. But in 
1820 Peter Broode returns to his country 
to marry. Adventures begin again! Prob- 
ably the book has too wide-spread a canvas 
of historical events (including the emer- 
gence of the principle of the Monroe Doc- 
trine); but the reader vividly follows the 
adventures of the young hero through the 
many countries, Haiti, Venezuela, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Peru. 


The Catholic religious background is 
idealistically portrayed in the short novel, 
Heaven and Earth of Dota Elena by Grace 
Zaring Stone. From Spain comes an inno- 
cent and beautiful young Sister to the Amer- 
icas to be Mother Superior of a convent and 
new hospital. A tragic but beautiful ending 
completes a life of goodness and service. 


No list would be complete that did not 
include the classic love story Green Man- 
sions by William Henry Hudson, in which 
Rima, the lovely “bird-girl’’ who lived in 
the tropical forests of Guayana, falls in love 
with a young Venezuelan who comes to her 
woods for shelter. With only the bird 
sounds and the language of nature could 
the two converse, yet the forest lovers prom- 
ise to marry, only to find that a deep tragedy 
of fire consumes them. A beautiful story by 
an English naturalist who loved and who 
understood the people of South America. 


Before leaving this most fascinating sub- 
ject of Latin-American novels I might sug- 
gest padding the list with some good books 
of fact such as Carl Crow’s recent travel 
book Meet the South Americans, in which 
he gives some timely tips for American tour- 
ists entering Rio, especially to the women 
who may be tempted to wear red or green 
hats to their own embarrassment or discom- 
fort. He relieves us, too, with a few inter- 
esting statistics to prove that German propa- 
ganda is not so dominant a factor as we are 
led to believe by some people. This clever 
American business man, who is also an 
acknowledged propagandist by profession, 
seems to have the same viewpoint on this 
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subject as Laurence Griswold, Fellow of 


the National Geographical Society, whose 


scholarly book The Other America has te- 
cently been released. Be sure to include 
Hubert Herring’s Good Neighbors and 
Anne Merriman Peck’s fascinating book, 
Round About America, with her own en- 
chanting illustrations. 

Women will enjoy reading William E. 
Barrett's biography A Woman on Horse- 
back, a life of Eliza Lynch, a young Irish- 
French mistress who followed Francisco 
Lopez from Europe to Paraguay. How she 
encourages her lover to become dictator at 
the death of his father, Carlos Lopez, and 
how she rides into the field of battie with 
Francisco is a thrilling tale of a woman's 
dominating influence behind the life of 
Paraguay’s second great dictator. 

If you wish to learn how to entertain in 
the Latin-American way, The South Amer- 
ican Cook Book by Mrs. Cora L. Brown, 
including recipes, drinks, and table decora- 
tions appropriate for each country, is a book 
worth Sete for your cookery shelf. Brazil, 
the largest country and the most interesting 
because of its racial amalgam, may be 
studied alone for its many attractions, as 
Vera Kelsey suggests in her outstanding 
book, Seven Keys to Brazil, which is now 
followed by Brazil in Capitals. The author 
did considerable research from original 
Portuguese sources with the aid and encour- 
agement of Brazilian scholars, as well as 
from translated material. These books are 
considered by many Brazilians as the best 
to give a good general background of the 
history of Brazil, the country’s resources, 
music, literature, and pageantry. 

Portinari, His Life and Art, with an in- 
troduction by Rockwell Kent, is an art book 
that creates an interest in Brazil's famous 
contemporary artist. There are many other 
titles that I might suggest, yet there must be 
some end to this long list. Here are titles 
to begin a program of a year’s duration, if 
desired. Already Iowa libraries have been 
deluged for many requests by up-to-the- 
minute clubwomen. 
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The Midnight Oil Has Already 
Been Burned 


By Harry C. Bauer * 


| the year 97 A.D., Sextus Julius Fron- 

tinus was appointed Water Commissioner 
of the City of Rome. The first thing he 
did upon taking up his new and unfamiliar 
duties was to learn thoroughly what it was 
that he had undertaken. Having done this, 
he wrote two books on the Aqueducts of 
Rome describing the work of previous ad- 
ministrations. These commentaries prepared 
at the very beginning of his administration 
served not only for his own instruction but 
as a guide for the benefit of his successors. 
Frontinus was of the opinion that study, 
investigation, and thought should scenes 
action. Today, research workers and tech- 
nologists take this scientific precept for 
granted. 

Furthermore, the professional workers in 
an Organization customarily want to know 
three things before undertaking a new 
assignment or research project: first, what 
has already been done in the matter by 
earlier workers, second, what other pertinent 
reports and studies have been prepared 
within their organization; and third, what 
progress is being made elsewhere on similar 
projects and activities. 

The scientist's need for answers to these 
three questions offers a fine opportunity for 
an oOrganization’s technical library to per- 
form a three-fold coordinating function in 
the determination of what is available in 
printed form to help fill these needs and 
then making it available to the proper 
research workers or staff members. The 
Technical Library of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has emphasized these factors by 
a poster headed, “Perhaps the midnight oil 
has already been burned for you,” shown 
in the illustration. 


Unifying A Program 


Major determinants in the work of 
research workers and administrators are the 
matters of uniform practice, procedural tech- 
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nique, and economy of planning. There- 
fore, a knowledge of what studies and 
reports have previously been made in their 
organization on given subjects is indis- 
pensable to them. This is more important 
in a large organization than a small one and 
is obviously essential in a big organization 
such as the TVA which is carrying out in 
an extensive region multifold activities that 
are frequently repeated in the various reser- 
voir areas. In fact, one of the basic ad- 
vantages of regional conservation programs 
as typified by the TVA is that when the 
TVA is completing one project, it is inci- 
dentally acquiring the backlog of experience 
and data for its next project. One might 
say of the TVA that while it is working 
on one project, it is burning the midnight 
oil for the next one. 

In the same way that the construction 
bridge used in the building of Norris dam, 
together with the cables, towers, and other 
construction equipment, served in the build- 
ing of Hiwassee dam, so do such reports 
and studies as the Norris Project, containing 
a comprehensive treatment on the planning, 
design, construction, and initial operations 
on the Norris dam, and the Archaeological 
Survey of the Norris Basin form the patterns 
for work at other sites in the Tennessee 
Valley. The Technical Library collection 
thus helps provide for continuity in the 
Authority projects; staff members come and 
go; projects are completed; new ones are 
started; but the growing collection remains 
intact and, in the words of Emerson, sup- 
plies for the Authority ‘the mind of the 
past.” 


A Maxim for Research Workers 


Another step in the coordinating function, 
the determination of what is already in print 
concerning a given problem, is clear to 
every librarian who has accepted as his 
working slogan, “It’s Already in Print,” a 
topic more fully discussed in the article 
by that title which appeared in the May 
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1941 issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 
There is the companion maxim, reading 
“The Midnight Oil Has Already Been 
Burned,” for the research worker to accept 
and keep in mind. If one remembers this 
and determines from his organization's li- 
brary what has been written on his problem, 
he invariably can save himself much pre- 
liminary work and might possibly find a 
solution with relative ease. Even an error 
might be avoided, as in the case of a feature 
writer who wanted to refer to a reservoir on 
the Tennessee river as the longest reservoir 
in the world until informed by his library 
that the reservoir of the Aswan Dam on 
the river Nile was longer. Whenever an 
engineer refers to a standard specification, 
a social scientist consults a statistical abstract, 
or a chemist consults his chemical formulary, 
tacit recognition of the maxim is manifest. 
The trained technologist knows the value 
of manuals, handbooks, and source mate- 
rials, and he can be counted on to turn 
methodically to the literature in his field 
before commencing a new assignment or 
research project. But this is not enough; 
the librarian of an organization has a great 
responsibility, too. It is imperative for him 
to make known the availability of materials 
and services, to bring new acquisitions to 
the attention of appropriate staff members 
and otherwise to encourage systematic search 
through existing literature whenever any 
new project is launched. 


Background Material Im portant 


This is particularly true of a young 
organization in which one might not expect 
to find a wealth of background material. 
The TVA, for example, is less than nine 
years old, yet publications of the utmost 
importance about the Tennessee river system 
have been appearing since 1824 when Presi- 
dent Monroe presented to the Congress a 
report of Secretary of War John C. Calhoun, 
recommending a survey of Muscle Shoals. 
Now the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
of 1933 is much broader in scope, for it 
contemplates an integrated control of the 
Tennessee river system for navigation; flood 
control; and production of power with pro- 
vision for agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment; reforestation; proper use of marginal 
lands; and the national defense. This has 
the effect of vastly widening the scope of 
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the Authority's Technical Library in order 
that each subject affecting the TVA can be 
adequately covered. 

Just as a knowledge of other studies and 
reports prepared within an organization is 
of prime importance to the research worker 
and investigator, am awareness of similar 
projects om activities going on in other 
places is indispensable to the technologist if 
he is to keep abreast with the latest develop- 
ments in his field of activity. This is a 
third aspect of the coordinating function, 
that of providing current material and pub- 
lications on projects similar to the ones 
being studied within an organization. The 
problem is so complex that coordinating 
agencies such as the National Resources 
Planning Board and the Federal Real Estate 
Board have been found desirable. 


It can readily be seen that in an organiza- 
tion like the TVA it is necessary for staff 
members to keep in constant touch with the 
latest developments in their fields. The 
TVA engineers have recognized this need 
by organizing a seminar, the specific objec- 
tive of which is to study the economics of 
multiple-purpose projects. The TVA Tech- 
nical Library has prepared bibliographies for 
each topic discussed. Numerous water con- 
trol projects developing concurrently with 

(Continued on page 837) 








Difficulties in Foreign-Language 


Dictionaries 
By Richard G. Wagner * 


HE arrangement of entries in foreign- 

language dictionaries, biographical dic- 
tionaries, and other reference books often 
seems confusing to the public and to librar- 
ians who are unfamiliar with the peculiari- 
ties of a certain language. (Or, perhaps we 
should say the differences from English, be- 
cause foreigners may, from their point of 
view, regard English as peculiar.) The 
reason for this paper is to point out some of 
these differences to catalogers and librarians 
in general; it is not meant for philologists. 
The writer admits that the data are not com- 
plete; perhaps not even the most pertinent 
points are covered. But it may clear up some 
perplexing points . . . if so, good. Above 
all it should cause one to pause, if a refer- 
ence is not found in one place, with the 
question: “‘Is the word in some other form ?,” 
or “Is the alphabet in this language arranged 
differently ?”’ 

All languages have changed greatly dur- 
ing the last two hundred years but in this 
paper we are dealing with dictionaries pub- 
lished within fifty years. Some languages are 
now in what may be termed a drastic “‘tran- 
sition” period wherein the spelling of words 
has been or is being greatly changed. Portu- 
guese is an outstanding example. Norwegian 
“landsmal” is another. Other languages, 
such as Swedish, have just recently been sim- 
plified. For these it is best to secure two 
dictionaries, one containing the new, the 
other the old spelling. 

Plural nouns frequently are spelled differ- 
ently from the singular. Small dictionaries 
may sometimes give one or the other, or 
both. In an English vest-pocket dictionary 
in the writer's possession, imagine the con- 
fusion of a foreigner when he looks up the 
word “mouse.” This word is not given. 
The nearest to it is ‘““mouser,” the definition 
of which is ‘‘a cat’! “Mice,” however, is 
listed. This same word also happens to be 
irregular in Swedish: singular, ‘mus’; 
plural, ‘“‘moss.”” The chances are that it 
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would not be found in the plural in a small 
Swedish-English dictionary. Similarly in 
Spanish the plural of “voz” is ‘“‘voces.”” In 
fact all languages except artificial ones like 
Esperanto have irregularities. The answer to 
this difficulty is to have a good, native one- 
language dictionary on hand which refers 
from the irregularity to the primary word. 
Then, if the meaning is still not clear, one 
may look up the primary word in the Eng- 
lish-foreign language dictionary. Incident- 
ally, the writer is strongly in favor of using 
native one-language dictionaries first for a/l 
words instead of those coupled with English, 
because it aids one to grasp many other dis- 
tinctions in foreign words. 


Case-Endings 


In English we are not blessed or bothered 
with case-endings. To many a librarian, 
German, Latin, Russian and other languages 
cause confusion merely because of case- 
endings. In the first place the cataloger must 
enter a society under its nominative while 
the form appearing in the book or pamphlet 
from which the entry is taken may be in 
some other case. In the second place a reader 
may present his reference in a case other 
than the nominative and expect the reference 
librarian to find it. For instance, a title may 
be: ‘‘Verhandlungen des Kongresses der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft zur Bekampfung der 
Geschlechtskrankheiten” — for which the 
congress entry is: ““Kongress der Deutschen 
etc.” Another example is when an institu- 
tion may appear in a book as the nomina- 
tive: ‘Das Deutsche Hygiene-Museum.” The 
society entry, however, would be its nomina- 
tive without the article: “Deutsches Hygiene- 
Museum.” Here it is necessary to know the 
gender of “‘museum”’ because it governs the 
case-ending of “Deutsches.” In Scandinavian 
and a few other languages one must be on 
the lookout for definite articles which are 
suffixed to the noun when not modified by 
an adjective. 
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Verbs 


Verbs present an even greater difficulty 
than nouns. Their tenses and irregularities 
are seldom listed. How, unless one knew 
German, would one know that “bin” is the 
first person, singular, present indicative of 
“sein,” or that in Spanish “fui” is the first 
person, singular, past definite of “ir”? Two 
suggestions may be offered to meet this 
problem. First, by consulting the paradigms 
which appear at the back of many diction- 
aries, and second, to consult a dictionary de- 
voted solely to the language of the word. 


Specific Difficulties 


Modern SwEDIsH presents difficulty only 
because of its supplementary “4”; “a’’; “6” 
These are really separate letters which come 
at the end of the alphabet after Z. It is 
necessary to note that words containing them 


file in this order: 


artig zink 
avgiva al 
avga adel 
or él 


Because there is no ‘““W”’ in Swedish, it usu- 
ally is filed as if ‘““V”". At the turn of the 
century, Swedish was modernized. Some of 
the most important changes were that ‘‘f”’ 
often became “v"; the “f’” was dropped 
when it appeared with “v’” (old “‘brefvet,”’ 
now “brevet”); the “h” before a “v’” was 


dropped; and “‘e” sometimes became “‘a’”’. 
DANO-NoRWEGIAN has two supplement- 
ary letters ‘‘ae” and “a”, alphabetizing after 
Z. ‘Aa’, sometimes represented by “4”, is 
often regarded as another separate letter and 
falls either before A or after @. Finnish, 
too, has the “a” and the “6”. 
Example of word order: 


Dano-Norwegian Finnish 
aager ovela 
aflang tyéntaa 
aflaese tahde 
aflofte taalla 
ovenpaa télli 
zink ystava 
aeble aes 

oie aari 
(aa, or A) éljy 


In GERMAN, especially in older books, the 
“yj” is arranged often as ‘i’. One must also 
be careful of “‘c’” and “‘t’”” which may be “k” 
and “th” in the word one is looking up: 
“theil” for “teil,” “korrespondenzblatt” for 
“correspondenzblatt.” The umlaut is gener- 


ally disregarded but sometimes it is con- 
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sidered as an “‘e’’, so that ‘a’, 
alphabetized as “‘ae’”’, ‘‘oe’’, etc. 

PoRTUGUESE spelling has been changed 
so much that it is best to have two diction- 
aries, one new, one old. For instance, “‘sci- 
éncias,” “‘psalmo,” and “bello” are now 


“ciéncias,” “‘salmo,” and “‘belo.”’ 


ctm—oe 


In SPANISH, “ch”, “Il” and “fi” are in- 
dependent letters which come after C, L, and 
N respectively. Example of word order: 


6”, etc. are 


acusar cultural 
achacar chaleco 
alma lograr 
alla llamar 
antiguo nueve 
ano flaque 


Note that other diacritical marks do not alter 
the position of a letter. ‘‘A’’ is the same as 
“a”. “é” is the same as ‘‘e’”’; “‘ii’”’ is the same 
as “u”. In some parts of South America 
“i” is used instead of “‘y” both as the con- 
junction (and), and at the end of words: 
“rei” for “rey,” “voi” for “voy.” 

ITALIAN should offer no difficulty except 
that “j” and “i” are often interchanged: 
“aia,” for example, may also be written 
er hy 

The RUMANIAN alphabet contains the in- 
dependent letters “i”, “s’, and “t’’ (with a 
cedilla), which come after the correspond- 


ing letters I, S, and T. 


HUNGARIAN, which has no C, has ‘“‘cs’’ 
and ‘‘cz” instead which fall in this order. 
It also contains these auxiliary letters: ‘6’, 
“sz”, “i” and “zs” which come after O, S, 
U, and Z. The acute accent does not change 
the regular order of letters bearing them. 

Both in BOHEMIAN (Czech) and SLOVAK 
one must be careful of “¢’, “ch”, ‘8’ and 


“2” which fall after C, H, S and Z. 


BULGARIAN, RUSSIAN, UKRAINIAN, 
WHITE RUSSIAN, SERBIAN, and SLOVENIAN 
use the Cyrillic alphabet or a modification of 
it. Most of the characters, as well as the 
order of the letters, differ from the Roman. 
The writer suggests that the reader who uses 
Slavic languages more or less often should 
learn that alphabet and the transliterated 
Roman character equivalents. While some 
of these languages contain more, some fewer 
letters, the letter order may also differ a 
little, one from the other, so it is well to 
look at the alphabet printed at the beginning 
of these dictionaries. Once the strangeness 
of this beautiful alphabet has worn off, it is 
really not difficult to use. 

(Continued on page 837) 





A UNIQUE and interesting library is 

located at Mesa Verde National Park, 
the largest archeological preserve of the Fed- 
eral government. The spectacular mesa- 
canyon country of Southwestern Colorado is 
the setting of a fascinating story of prehis- 
toric Indians. People from all parts of the 
world come to see the cliff dwellings and 
to hear the story of the American Indians; 
a people who came to America thousands 
of years ago from their Asiatic homeland. 
For many centuries they lived as roving 
hunters. About 2,000 years ago small groups 
entered the Mesa Verde region and began 
to raise corn and squash on the mesa tops. 
These early farmers were a peace-loving 
people who prized the security of the high 
mesas and precipitous cliffs. Through years 
of development they achieved one of the 
most amazing cultures of Early America. 
About 600 years ago they disappeared, leav- 
ing behind hundreds of cliff dwellings and 





The South Wing of the Museum 
Contains the Library 


mesa-top villages as evidence of their occu- 
pation. Only a few of their ancient homes 
have been excavated but from these the 
archaeologist has unfolded an exciting story 
of the life of the early American Indian. 


The visitor who is able to leave his mod- 
ern self behind, to live and think only in 
the past, soon learns to enjoy and under- 
stand the strange remnants of the by-gone 
cultures. The government employs trained 
ranger naturalists to guide visitors down 





* Librarian, Mesa Verde Library Association, Mesa 


Verde National Park, Colorado. 


A National Park Library 


By Ann Bauer * 





hazardous trails into the cliff dwellings and 
tell them the story of the past. 

In order to further aid visitors in their 
study of the Indians the National Park 
Service maintains an extensive library. Lo- 
cated in the south wing of the museum, the 





The Library Interior 


library is attractively furnished with com- 
fortable chairs, tables and benches, all hand- 
made and carved in the typical early Span- 
ish-Indian style of the Southwest. On the 
cool days of early spring and late fall a 
fire is kept burning in the fireplace to give 
cheer pe comfort to the reader. Pictures 
of Indian dancers, painted by modern Pue- 
blo Indians, and bowls of wild flowers add 
to the attractiveness of the reading room. 
The library contains extensive collections of 
books in the fields of southwestern history, 
anthropology, archaeology, ethnology and 
natural history. Especial emphasis is made 
to obtain all possible literature dealing with 
the prehistoric people, the Ute, the Navaho 
and the modern Pueblo Indians, since they 
are all closely associated with the Mesa 
Verde region. 

Donations of books and publications have 
been made to the museum from time to 
time since the founding of Mesa Verde 
National Park. In 1934 the Mesa Verde 
Library Association was organized in order 
to provide additional sponsorship for the 
Library. The library association being a non- 
governmental organization is able to main- 
tain a fund, through the sale of books in 
the museum, for library maintenance and 
for buying new books. Under a state-wide 
library project of the Federal Works Ad- 
ministration, the library is at present being 
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cataloged and an attendent is in charge of 
the reading room. Thousands of books and 
articles, all dealing with the Mesa Verde 
region and with the southwest have been 
classified and cataloged, and several thou- 
sand more are yet to be done. New pub- 
lications are received every day, as the Li- 
brary Association is striving to keep up to 
date in all literature pertaining to the Mesa 
Verde and to the Southwest in general. 

In order to provide more adequate library 
facilities for permanent Park residents and 
for the local school, the Mesa Verde Library 
recently became affiliated with the Denver 
Public Library and the Colorado Traveling 
Library through an inter-library foan service. 
Shipments of books (fiction, non-fiction and 
children’s books) are received periodically. 
Membership cards are issued to permanent 
and temporary residents upon payment of a 
regular fee. Members may borrow any book 
from the Denver Public Library through 
the Mesa Verde Library without extra 
charge by making their request to the local 
librarian. Over one hundred park residents, 
specialists in their line of work, now turn 
to the Library for reference books on pro- 
fessional subjects and for recreational read- 
ing. 

Last year 36,648 people came to Mesa 
Verde: each year the crowd grows larger. 
In increasing numbers these visitors are seek- 
ing definite information on specific phases 
of archaeology, botony, and history. There- 
fore, the library is now playing an important 
part in the work of disseminating informa- 
tion to the thousands of people who come 
to the Park. 


THE MIDNIGHT OIL HAS 
ALREADY BEEN BURNED 
(Continued from page 833) 


the TVA program are included in the dis- 
cussions. For instance, TVA engineers keep 
informed about Grand Coulee, Bonneville, 
Santee-Cooper and all other projects of a 
like nature. Staff members in other phases 
of the Authority’s work likewise follow 
current developments through the news- 
papers, periodicals, documents, and other 
materials furnished by the library. 
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Incidentally, much that the TVA is doing 
is being written up in comprehensive reports 
which become available to workers on proj- 
ects in other parts of the country. Thus 
the TVA is a proving ground for experi- 
ments which are reported carefully for use 
by scientists and technologists working on 
similar projects elsewhere. Perhaps, as many 
people believe, this is one of the major 
purposes of the TVA, for in the message 
recommending legislation for a Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the President of the 
United States stated: 

“If we are successful here we can march 
on, step by step, in a like development 
of other great natural territorial units 
within our borders.” 
In other words, TVA is ‘Burning the mid- 
night oil” for future conservation programs. 


DIFFICULTIES IN FOREIGN- 


LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 
(Continued from page 835) 


SLOVENIAN and SERBO-CROATIAN use 
either the Roman or the Cyrillic alphabet. 
When the latter is used, the alphabet fol- 
lows the Cyrillic letter order. Sometimes 
dictionaries are arranged under Roman char- 
acters but follow the Cyrillic letter order, as 
A, B, V, G, D, etc. instead of A, B, C, D, E, 
etc. When the Roman alphabet is employed, 
letters with diacritical marks come after those 
without. Serbo-Croatian contains “¢” & “¢” 
after C; “Dz” & “DB” after D; “lj” after L, 
and ‘‘nj’’ after N. Slovenian has the auxili- 
ary letters “dj”, “Ij”, “nj”, “rj” and “tj” 
which come after D, L, N, R, and T, and 
“ks”, pronounced like our X, which falls 
after V. 

On the whole, difficulties are met by pay- 
ing attention to the following points when 
one uses foreign-language dictionaries: case- 
endings and plurals of nouns, irregularities 
of verbs, elisions, reformed spelling, auxili- 
ary letters, and letter-order of the language’s 
alphabet. The use of native, one-language 
dictionaries, supplemented by English-for- 
eign language dictionaries is suggested. As 
a final caution, which may seem superfluous, 
one should use a dictionary corresponding to 
the language of the word sought . . . do 
not expect to find a Ukrainian word in a 
Russian dictionary. 








Outstanding U.S. Government 
Publications of 1941 


By Carl H. Melinat * 


HIS is the fourth annual list of out- 

standing U.S. government publications 
and represents a selection of those books and 
pamphlets which will probably be most gen- 
erally useful in libraries. It is hoped that 
the list may supply librarians with a con- 
venient annual summary of U.S. government 
publishing. 

National defense and war effort during 
1941 have naturally affected the type of 
publications emanating from Washington. 
Over half of the titles listed below serve 
specific needs in the armed forces or in 
civilian defense. Many are essential to ref- 
erence work in libraries. 


Agriculture 


Climate and Man; Yearbook of Agriculture, 1941. 
1941 1248p illus maps tables (Department of 
Agriculture) Cloth, $1.75 

A detailed study of the relation of climate and 
weather to man and his agricultural crops. Contains 
climatic summary tables, precipitation and temperature 
tables, special frost tables, and supplementary climatic 
notes for each state. 


List of the Agricultural Periodicals of the United 
States and Canada Published during the Cen- 
tury July 1810 to July 1910. 1941 190p (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous pub- 
lication no. 398) 20c 

An alphabetical list, giving for each periodical, its 
place of publication, dates, frequency, and holdings of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture library. 


"Round the World with Cotton. 1941 148p illus 
charts (Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion) Free from the Administration 

This booklet ‘“‘presents in simple, nontechnical style, 
a story of cotton at home and abroad. It uses easily 
understood words, photographs, charts, and pictographs 
to tell in entertaining fashion what has happened to 
cotton since its legendary origin in India 5,000 years 
ago. 


Air Raid Protection 


Blackouts. 1941 60p illus plans (Office of Civil- 
ian Defense) 25c 
“The purpose of this pamphlet is to provide a 
common basis for instruction, by local civilian defense 
organizations, in the proper procedures necessary to 
covering the entire field of means and methods which 


* Public Service Librarian, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Technical publications have been omitted 
from the list this year because a selection 
in this field is available in Technical Pub- 
lications, 1940-41, a list a pearing in the 
A.L.A. Booklist for Peat 2 15, 1941. 

In the following list, all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All priced 
publications are for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
In addition to those items listed as being 
free, many of the priced publications may 
be obtained free of charge by librarians if 
the requests for them are sent to the issuing 
departments or agencies instead of to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


achieve effective blackouts. A representative selection, 
have worked in practice, has been made and is pre 
sented in this pamphlet.”’ 


Fire Protection in Civilian Defense. 1941 44p 
illus (Office of Civilian Defense) 10c 
This instructional textbook on incendiary bombs and 
how to fight them ‘‘describes a plan for the average 
American community, based on the only practicable 
means thus far proved effective for overcoming this 
menace.”’ 


A Handbook for Air Raid Wardens. 1941 60p 
illus (Office of Civilian Defense) 10c 
A detailed outline of the organization and training 
of air raid wardens. 


Handbook for Auxiliary Firemen. 1941 94p illus 
(Office of Civilian Defense) 10c 
Fundamental principles of the uses of rope, tools 
and appliances, extinguishers for small fires, forcible 
entry, ventilation fire hose, ladder work, pump opera- 
tion, etc. 


A Handbook for Decontamination Squads. 1941 
62p illus (Office of Civilian Defense) 10c 
Gives methods of decontamination for road surfaces, 
buildings, household articles, and vehicles. Discussion 
is limited to the persistent gases: mustard, lewsite, and 
ethyldichlorarsine. 


A Handbook for Demolition and Clearance Crews. 
1941 52p illus (Office of Civilian Defense) 
10c 

Related work is that performed by decontamination 
squads and road repair crews. 


A Handbook for Fire Watchers. 1942 52p illus 
(Office of Civilian Defense) 10c 
Contains special information on the methods of com- 
batting incendiary bombs. 
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A Handbook for Messengers. 1941 44p illus 
(Office of Civilian Defense) 10c 
Contains (as do most of these handbooks) general 
information on blackouts, air raids, bombs, fire ex- 
tinguishers, war gases, decontamination, etc. 


A Handbook for Rescue Squads. 1941 56p illus 
(Office of Civilian Defense) 10c 


An outline of the procedure used by rescue squads 
in extricating persons trapped under debris. 


A Handbook for Road Repair Crews. 1941 44p 
illus (Office of Civilian Defense) 10c 
The organization, duties, tools, and equipment of 
those assigned to road repair. 


Handbook of First Aid. 1941 72p illus (Office 
of Civilian Defense) 10c 


General first aid instruction, with special emphasis 
on war casualties. 


Protection against Gas. 1941 75p illus (Office 
of Civilian Defense) 25c 
Information for the civilian on gas masks, protective 
clothing, identification of gases, first-aid treatment of 
gas casualties, gasproof shelters, decontamination, pro- 
tection of food and water, and protection of animals. 


Army 


Arctic Manual. 1940 2v 536p (War Department, 
Office of the Chief of the Air Corps) 70c 
A general handbook of the arctic regions, giving in- 
formation on physical geography, climate, light, ani- 
mal life, vegetation, shelter, heat, food, drink, cloth- 
ing, health, accidents, disease, travel, transportation, 
hunting, fishing, etc. 


Army Directory, Reserve and National Guard Of- 
ficers on Active Duty, July 31, 1941. 1941 
1320p (Office of The Adjutant General) $2 


An alphabetical list, giving name, organization, and 
address of each person listed. 


Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, July 1, 1939 to June 30, 
1941; to the Secretary of War. 1941 34p 
charts maps (War Department) 25c 

A report filled with information and statistics on the 
Army. Contains a section on the state of the armed 
forces, July 1, 1939, and again on July 1, 1941. Also 
included are charts and maps of Army organization 
and personnel. 


Field Service Regulations ; Operations. 1941 310p 
(War Department, Field manual no. 100-5) 
35¢ 


“Contains the doctrines of leading troops in combat 
and tactics of the combined arms and constitutes the 
basis of instruction of all arms and services for field 
service.”’ 


Infantry Drill Regulations. 1941 207p illus charts 
(War Department, Basic field manual no. 22-5) 
30c 

A general manual for training the infantry of any 
type of unit. Includes a section on the military cere- 
mony of reviews, escorts, parades, etc. 


Jungle Warfare. 1941 87p (War Department, 
Basic field manual no. 31-20) 15c 
Contains practical hints for jungle service, hygiene 
and self-protection, poisonous jungle plants, trees, 
foods, snakes, insects, etc. 
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Medical Department Soldier's Handbook. 1941 
486p illus (War Department, Technical man- 
ual no. 8-220) 75c 

Contains basic information on anatomy, physiology, 
minor surgery, nursing, applied hygiene, sanitation, 
medical side of chemical warfare, etc. 


Military Courtesy and Discipline. 1941 40p illus 
(War Department, Basic field manual no. 21- 
50) 10c 

Includes rules to be observed in displaying the 
American flag. 


Military Training. 1941 77p (War Department, 
Basic field manual no. 21-5) 15c 
This manual contains basic instructions on the 


fundamental philosophy of military training in the 
U.S. Army. 


Notes for Field Artillery Replacement Centers. 
1941 113p illus (War Department, Technical 
manual no. 6-600) 30c 

General information for the newly enrolled members 
of the Field Artillery on drill, pistol marksmanship, 
defense against chemical attack, motor transport, etc. 


Personnel; Prescribed Service Uniform. 1941 31p 
illus (War Department, Army regulations 
no. 600-35) 15c 

Contains illustrations of Army clothing, insignia, 
decorations, service medals, and badges. 


Personnel; Wearing of the Service Uniform. 1941 
36p illus (War Department, Army regulations 
no. 600-40) 10c 

Tells when and where to wear articles of clothing, 
insignia, decorations, service medals, and other articles 
of equipment. 


Physical Training. 1941 211p illus (War De- 
partment, Basic field manual 21-20) 30c 
Contains instructions in setting-up exercises, gym- 
nastics, swimming, lifesaving, etc. 


Selective Service. Vol.1, no.1, Jan. 1, 19417 
illus (Selective Service System) Free from the 
System 

A 4-page monthly news sheet whose purpose is ‘‘the 
interchange of information and experience among the 
various components of the Selective Service System."’ 


Soldier's Handbook. 1941 253p illus (War De- 
partment, Basic field manual no. 21-100) 35c 
The purpose of this handbook is ‘‘to give the newly 
enrolled member of the United States Army a con- 
venient and compact source of basic military informa- 
tion and thus to aid him to perform his duties more 
efficiently.’" Subjects treated include military courtesy, 
food and clothing, care and use of small arms, scout- 
ing and patrolling, map reading, first aid, pay and 
allowances, and a glossary of common military expres- 
sions. 


College Education 


Working Your Way through College, and other 
means of providing for college expenses. 1941 
175p tables (Office of Education, Vocational 
Division bulletin no. 210) 20c 

A general study of employment of college students 
which also gives practical suggestions for the indi- 
vidual interested in part-time employment. There are 
chapters on planning college on a limited budget, 
saving for college, estimating the cost of college, bor- 
rowing for an education, selecting a suitable college, 
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finding jobs, etc. Contains an annotated list of col- 
leges and universities, providing information on em- 
ployment, loan funds, control, costs, etc. of each. 
Also included is a list of land-grant colleges and 
universities. 


Cost of Living 


Family Expenditures in the United States ; statisti- 
cal tables and appendixes. 1941 209p tables 
(National Resources Planning Board) 50c 
“This is the most detailed analysis yet made of 
family expenditures in the United States."’ It is a 
supplement to Comsumer expenditures in the United 
States, an earlier publication in which the expenditures 
of both families and single individuals are analyzed. 


Democracy 


Democracy in the Summer Camp. 1941 20p illus 
(Office of Education, Education and national 
defense series pamphlet no. 23) 15c 

Tells camp directors and camp officers how the sum- 
mer camp can give boys and girls the opportunity to 
see democracy at work. 


Education under Dictatorships and in Democra- 
cies. 1941 19p illus (Office of Education, 
Education and national defense series pamphlet 
no. 15) 15¢ 

Gives the basic philosophies of education for Fas- 
cism, Communism, and Nazi-ism. 


History of the Formation of the Union under 
the Constitution; with liberty documents and 
report of the Commission. 1941 885p illus 
(U.S. Constitution Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion) Cloth, $2.50 

Contains such information as portraits and sketches 
of the signers of the Constitution, alphabetical analysis 
of the Constitution, a record of the celebration of the 
Constitution sesquicentennial, Constitution cartoons. 
etc. 


Voices of Democracy; a handbook for speakers, 
teachers, and writers. 1941 84p (Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1941, no. 8) 15c 

“This booklet brings together memorable expressions 
on liberty and democracy by philosophers, statesmen, 
and writers of all times. It also presents in brief story 
form memorable episodes in the never ending struggle 
for freedom. The selected references suggest sources of 
additional material on these subjects.’’ 


Latin America 


Foodstuffs Trade with Latin America. 1941 55p 
charts tables (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Trade promotion series no. 214) 10c 

This study provides statistics arranged by products 
and by countries for the years 1926, 1932, 1938, and 
1939. 


Hemisphere Solidarity; a teacher's guide on Inter- 
American relations, with special reference to 
Latin America (For senior high schools). 1941 
23p illus (Office of Education, Education and 
national defense series pamphlet no. 13) 15c 

Contains sections on methods of teaching hemisphere 
solidarity, suggested outline of problems and activities, 
and sources of information. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Inter-American Friendship through the Schools. 
1941 6l1p illus (Office of Education, Bulletin 
1941, no. 10) 15c¢ 

A survey of how 2,471 school systems in the United 
States stimulate Inter-American friendship by studying 
the language and culture of the other Americas. 


Latin America as a Source of Strategic and Other 
Essential Materials. 1941 397p charts tables 
(U.S. Tariff Commission, Report no. 144, 2nd 
series) 50c 

A report on the production and trade of 40 stra 
tegic and other essential commodities which can be 
obtained in whole or in part from Latin America. For 
each commodity there are sections on the position of 
Latin America in world production and exports, United 
States imports, competitive conditions and prices, and 
effects of the war. 


Libraries 


How Libraries May Serve. 1941 20p illus (Office 
of Education, Education and national defense 
series pamphlet no. 17) 15c 

Tells how school, college, university, special, public, 
state, Army, and Navy libraries may serve in the na 
tional defense program. 


Laws Affecting School Libraries. 1941 136p tables 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1940, no. 7) 20« 
The provisions of state laws are given under the 
following headings: procedures for establishment, fi 
nancial support, administration and supervision, books, 
librarians, relationships with state library agencies, and 
relationships with public libraries. 


National Defense 


After Defense—What? 1941 19p (Nation Re- 
sources Planning Board) Free from the Board 
A report on the effects of the transition to a war 
economy which is now going on, and a plan for action 

in returning to a peacetime economy. 


Defense, One Year. 1941 30p illus charts (Office 
for Emergency Management) 10c 
A record of what has been accomplished during the 
year from May 1940 to May 1941. Included are chap 
ters on defense costs, plants, materials, training, pro 
duction, housing, etc. 


Dollars for Democracy. (1941) 16p charts (Office 
for Emergency Management) Free from the 
Office 

There are chapters on why money was mobilized, 
some effects of the effort, and finding the dollars. 
Provides a clear picture of what the defense effort is 
costing. 


Strikes in Defense Industries. 1941 299p tables 
(77th Cong. 1st sess., S. doc. no. 52) 25c 
“Statement showing basic data for the formulation 
of a policy toward strikes in defense industries in the 
United States together with facts as to the extent, 
duration, and severity of defense strikes, and the 
causes therefor; also a summary of the state and Fed 
eral law and jurisprudence which define the rights and 
status of labor insofar as they relate in any way to 
strike situations.”’ 
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W hat the Schools Can Do. 1941 22p illus (Office 
of Education, Education and national defense 
series pamphlet no. 4) 15c 

A general introduction to the question of what con- 
tribution the schools can make to national preparedness 
at the present time. 


National Parks 


Field Manual for Museums. (1941; 426p illus 
(National Park Service) 70c 
Includes chapters on museum planning, the exhibit 
room and its equipment, the study collection room, 
technical methods, the park library, historic house 
museums, the museum in use, etc. 


Forests and Trees of the Western National Parks. 
1941 129p illus (National Park Service, Con- 
servation bulletin no. 6) 25c 

Contains short nontechnical descriptions of the trees 
in each of the western national parks, followed by a 
field guide to trees. 


Glimpses of Our National Parks. 1941 107p illus 

(National Park Service) Free from the Service 

An excellent reference book on the fundamental 
characteristics of each national park. 


Navy 


Medical Compend; for commanding officers of 
naval vessels to which no member of the Medi- 
cal Department of the United States Navy is 
attached. 1941 122p (Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery) 60c 

A general first aid manual, containing brief infor- 
mation on treatment for special diseases, venereal dis- 
eases, hospitalization, deaths, personal hygiene, pre- 
ventive medicine, quarantine, disinfection, etc. 


The Naval Reserve of the United States Navy; a 
pamphlet for the instruction and guidance of 
Naval Reserve officers. 1941 76p (Bureau of 
Navigation) 15c 

Contains regulations on administration, promotions, 
training, discipline, pay, uniforms, etc. 


Uniforms and Insignia of Foreign Navies. 1941 
28p illus (Bureau of Navigation) 10c 
Contains brief information on most naval countries 
of the world and detailed information on the uniforms 
and insignia of the navies of Great Britain, France, 
Japan, Italy, Germany, and Russia. 


/ The United States Navy; information relative to 
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organization, personnel, fleet, and shore estab- 
lishments of the United States Navy. 1941 84p 
illus (77th Cong. 1st sess., S. doc. 58) 15¢ 

Contains illustrations of the types of ships and air- 
craft used in the Navy, and also a statement of U.S. 
Naval policy. 


Old Age 


Homes for Aged in the United States. 1941 126p 
tables (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
no. 677) 20c 

A general description and statistical summary of 
homes for aged, followed by a directory of homes by 
states with entrance requirements. 
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Vocational Guidance 


Occupational Information and Guidance Bibliog- 
raphy, 1937-38. 1941 521p (Office of Educa- 
tion, Vocational Division bulletin no. 212) 55c 

An annotated list of over four thousand references 
classified under 17 main and subheadings. Includes a 
directory of sources of occupational pamphlets and an 
author and subject index. 


Vocational Guidance for Girls and Women; refer- 
ences and related information. 1941 162p illus 
(Office of Education, Vocational Division bul- 
letin no. 214) 25c¢ 

Contains annotated reference to books, pamphlets, 
bulletins, and periodical articles issued from January 
1935 through June 1940, arranged alphabetically under 
the following headings: occupational information; oc- 
cupational biographies and fiction; training opportuni- 
ties; principles, programs, and practices of vocational 
guidance; surveys; women’s status; bibliographies. 
Also includes a list of women's occupational organi 
zations. 


Weights and Measures 


Weights and Measures Administration. 1941 292p 
(National Bureau of Standards, Handbook 
no. 26) Cloth, 75c 


A description of the mechanical and supervisory 
activities of the National Bureau of Standards, along 
with the text of Federal laws relating to weights and 
measures. 


Women 


The First Year, a study of women’s participation 
in Federal defense activities. 1941 39p illus 
(U.S. Civil Service Commission) 10c 


Contains a resume of the work of women in the 
Federal service prior to 1940, picturesque jobs of 
women in defense, training opportunities, a list of 
defense jobs which women are occupying, etc. 


The Legal Status of Women in the United States 
of America, January 1, 1938; final report, giv- 
ing summary for all states combined. 1941 89p 
(Women’s Bureau, Bulletin no. 157) 15c 


Abstracts of the laws of each state are available in 
separate form at Sc a copy. 


* * 
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A Library for Adult Educators 


Nase Adult Education Library of the Minne- 
apolis Public Schools is five years old, but in 
this brief time it has come to be an integral part 
of the formal adult education program. It has 
grown and flourished, in spite of the excellent 
city library and university library facilities, so 
that now even the community agencies are using 
its resources. The librarian of this specialized 
library is on the staff committee of the Adult 
Education Department. This contact has de- 
veloped an awareness of the new features and 
trends in the adult education field, which has 
been a measuring stick in the purchase of new 
acquisitions. 

You might ask, “What are the specialized 
services that the Adult Education Library offers 
Minneapolis?” The library is a professional aid 
for adult educators. It supplies teaching and ref- 
erence helps, and periodicals that do not generally 
circulate in a public library. This comprises 
printed materials exclusively for adults; films, 
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slides, pictures, phonograph discs, maps, charts, 
loan exhibits, speech recording and visual equip- 
ment. It contains lesson plans, standardized tests, 
text-book rentals, a complete adult education liter- 
ature collection, recipe cards, film catalogs, subject 
handbooks, pamphlets, newspapers, clippings, and 
public forum material. The pamphlet files are 
kept not only up-to-date but up-to-tomorrow, in 
answer to the many demands of adult students 
anxious to keep pace with the fast changing 
world. 

The library is a clearing house for adult edu- 
cation opportunities in the Minneapolis area. 
Patrons use the library to learn where they can 
enroll in a course in costume designing, where 
they can secure instruction in metal work, where 
they can join an amateur photographers club, or 
where they can learn the vitamin alphabet. The 
requests are varied and numerous; but to date 
the library has been able to give satisfactory 
service on all. It is one of the depositories for 
the research students from the University of Min- 
nesota who are majoring in adult education. 

The Library is prompt to recognize new needs 
by offering specialized courses of study. When 
the Department recently was commissioned to set 
up a course for Flying Cadets, the library isolated 
the necessary information and made it available 
for the adult education teaching staff. It cooper- 
ates with other educational agencies in planning 
institutes and exhibits for the promotion of adult 
education. 

To local civic organizations and clubs it offers 
for study the techniques of discussion and leader- 
ship as projected by the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis Public Forum. The 
representatives of these agencies solicit the li- 
brary for aid in planning study programs and 
supplying speakers. A film forum on Pan Amer- 
ican highways, a woman's club discussion of ju- 
venile delinquency, or a consumers group on food 
for defense, are not unusual requests during one 
hour of the day. 

All these new developments have been possible 
because of the desire of adults to continue their 
education for better citizenship. It is heartening 
to note that the extension of services to groups 
representing adult education activity enables these 
groups to aid not only the individual but the 
community itself. This, in the end, is perhaps 
the justification for the continuance of the library. 

ADULT EDUCATION LIBRARY 
Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn 
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A July 4th Celebration 


A JULY 4TH celebration, which was sponsored 
by the Community Council of Irving Park, 
gave the Independence Branch of Chicago Public 
Library an opportunity to do a unique bit of 
advertising. The council is composed of repre- 
sentatives from various business men’s organiza- 
tions, Women’s Clubs, and Parent-Teacher organ- 
izations. The librarian and assistant librarian have 
been active members since its inception. 


Since the early part of the century, Inde- 
pendence Day has been a big “get-together” day 
for families and friends. Appropriate exercises 
have been held and the lighter side of the day 
has not been neglected. The order of the day was 
usually a parade, free ice-cream served to the 
children, a speech or speeches by well known 
citizens, games, fireworks, with a band concert 
as a grand finale. During the depression years, 
less and less attention was given to it. Several 


.years ago the Council decided to revive it. 


Floats were not being used, they are too expen- 
sive anyway. We decided that banners could be 
handled easily by children. A dozen were made 
of red, white and blue cardboard, 24” by 28”. 
The lettering was cut out of bulletin paper which 
ranged in size from 114 to 5 inches. The banners 
were nailed to standards four feet in length, made 
of seconds 1 by 2 lumber. White letters were 


placed on the colored backgrounds and blue and 
red on the white. 

We wanted a striking banner for our leader. 
For this we used flag blue shantung which cost 
twenty-nine cents a yard and made one six yards 
in length by one yard in width. On this back- 
ground, letters ranging in size from 3 to 8 inches 
were cut out of ordinary white oilcloth. Slats 
were thumbtacked to it which made it easy for 
the children to carry. 

The entire cost of materials was $4.60. 

The wording on our six-yard banner said: 


VISIT 
INDEPENDENCE BRANCH LIBRARY 
3718 Irving Park Road 


“A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION’’ 

This was used in several other banners. Other 
slogans may be seen in the picture. 

Twenty-five children, 7 to 16 years of age, par- 
ticipated in our event. Several older children on 
bicycles acted as escorts. One small boy headed 
the group, his costume was covered with book 
jackets, a small girl was our queen. 

Many residents commented on the splendid 
showing that the library made. We felt that 
it was a worth while piece of advertising. An 
even closer contact was established with the Com- 
munity Council. 

NELLIE W. Marzatt, Librarian 
Independence Branch, 
Chicago Public Library 











The Police and the Library 
Cooperate 


HE accompanying photograph shows an ex- 

hibit set up by the Kansas City Police De- 
partment in the foyer of the Main library in 
Kansas City, Mo. This display was planned to 
show the contrast in police methods of crime de- 
tection and law enforcement in use yesterday and 
those of today. The exhibit resulted in a great 
deal of public interest and a nice feeling of co- 
operation between two civic organizations, both 
supported by public taxation. 

On the third shelf, in the center of the photo- 
graph, is shown the contrast in law enforcement 
equipment of yesterday and today, typified by 
wagons, horse-drawn, and the new safety cars, 
cruisers, and radio-equipped motorcycles. On the 
top shelf are shown tear bombs and explosive 
instruments. On the bottom of the case are dis- 
played plaster casts, showing the excellent work- 
manship in the police laboratory of a moulage 
cast and one of the actual footprints taken at the 
scene of the crime; equipment used by narcotic 
addicts; and guns. 

DoROTHEA HYLE 
Public Library 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Neighborhood Hobbies 


When Marion L. Smith, librarian of Northtown 
Branch, Chicago Public Library, heard that several 
neighborhood janitors had interesting hobbies, she 
invited the hobbyists to visit the library. They 
came bringing their photographs, ship models, 
wood carving, and coin collections with them. 
Mrs. Smith arranged an exhibit in the window, 
along with books on hobbies. 
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Louis Van Puyenbroeck began taking pictures 
and making his own prints just 16 months ago. 
He has been winning prizes ever since. As a boy 
in Belgium, he attended art school for a while. 


Edmund Geeraerts was challenged into his 
hobby of wood carving by a magazine article de- 
scribing how to cut out the figure of a fisherman. 
His elves and one small figure of a golfer delighted 
young and old. 

Oscar Claessens has always like to make things. 
His interest is model ships and the Hartford, 
Admiral Farragut's flagship, is scaled to one quar- 
ter of an inch. 

Mrs. Roderigo Monini, a janitor’s wife, con- 
tributed her hand-crocheted Italian tablecloth. 

This window provoked great interest among the 
library patrons and also casual passersby. Two 
local newspapers ran front page stories and one 
large Sunday paper gave almost half of the first 
page of its “Metropolitan” or local page to pic- 
tures of the janitors and their hobbies. Requests 
on “how to make those things in the window” 
flooded the Reference Desk. 

This was altogether a worthwhile exhibit, both 
from the standpoint of publicity and as a means 
of promoting good feeling among the people of 
the district during difficult times. 





Student Assistants 


Central High School, Clearwater, Florida, has 
an enrollment of 500 in grades ten to twelve 
inclusive. The library has more than 4000 books 
and subscribes to thirty magazines, reports Mrs. 
J. M. Crowell, the librarian. -The library trains 
and uses student assistants. Eighteen girls are 
in service now. In addition to this course, 
each girl gives ome hour each day in practical 
service to the library. For this work, she gets 
her library fee gratis and one-third of a unit's 
credit for each year’s work. 

These students meet as a club twice each 
month. One is a business meeting and the 
other a social affair. At the business meetings 
workbooks are checked, criticisms are made, and 
suggestions for improvement are considered. 
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Following a WPA county-wide demonstration 
of library service, Platte County, Mo., has voted 
a Y, mill tax for a county library. Although 
a county library law has been on the Missouri 
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statutes for twenty-one years, this is the first 
time a county has been successful in voting for 
the establishment of tax-supported county library 
service. 


BOOK LIST FORUM 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


List should be ordered directly from the issuing li- 
braries. Single copies of most lists are free and for these 
a stamped self-addressed envelope should be sent. 

Libraries wishing to have lists entered should send 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committee, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Harold Goldstein, 
chairman. Do not neglect to inform the Committee as to 
whether the lists are free except for postage or priced. 
This should be plainly marked on the lists sent. 

The Committee hopes to serve as a clearing house for 
information on lists available or in progress. Samples of 
lists, even if not intended for listing in the Forum, are 
desired ; please mark such lists clearly ‘‘not available for 
distribution."’ 

An asterisk indicates that the list is annotated. Unless 
otherwise indicated the lists are printed. 


ALBANY Public Library 
Aeronautics 10p 1942 mimeo 
Living in today’s world 2p 1942 
*Home and family (The Bridge, vol. 14, no. 6) 
7p Nov-Dec. 1941 
*Recent books of special interest to Catholics 
(The Bridge, vol. 15, no. 1) Sp Jan-Feb. 
1942 
*Toward American unity (The Bridge, vol. 14, 
no. 5) 5p Sept-Oct. 1942 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES Library, Claremont, Calli- 
fornia 
War aims and peace aims, a list of recent 
purchases 7p April, 1942 Rev. ed. multi. 
CLEVELAND Public Library 
*All joking inside 3p 1942 5c 
*The American scene; some good historical 
novels 3p 1942 5c 
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*Blueprint reading 1p 1942 5c 

*From generation to generation 3p 1942 5c 

*Latin America 3p 1942 5c 

*Our changing world; novels which help us to 
understand it 4p 1942 5c 

Some good novels of 1941 3p 1942 5c 

*Spies and intrigues 3p 1942 5c 

Newark Public Library 

*American history in recent novels 1p March 
"42 m.p. 

First Aid; a book list 1p Jan. '42 no price 

Learning our language 1p March ‘42 no price 

A list of books fe af scouts 5p Jan. '42 no 
price 

*The play’s the thing 1p March ‘42 no price 

Story books for the young child 1p March °42 
no price 

What to read about 

Air raid experiences 
Protection from air raids 
lp ea. March '42 no price (Education 
Department) 

Books for retarded readers in the elementary 
school (Library Letter, vol. 6, no. 7) 4p 
April '42 10c 

Conservation (Library Letter, vol. 6, no. 6) 4p 
March '42 10c 

Contemporary authors for high school seniors, 
1920-1941 (Library Letter, vol. 6, no. 5) 4p 
Feb. ’42 10c Rev. ed. 

Life in early America (Library Letter, vol. 6, 
no. 4) 4p Jan. '42 10c 

New YorK Municipal Reference Library 

Employment interviewer ; selective bibliography 

5p March '42 20c 





University of Missouri’s “Gentle Hint’ to Students 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.] 


Sig annual report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress this year is news and at times litera- 
ture. It gives the first detailed account of the 
sweeping reorganization of the Library instituted 
by Mr. MacLeish near the close of his first year 
as Librarian, and it reports on the operations 
of the Library during the first year of this new 
administrative arrangement. Circulation of ma- 
terial by the Library was in excess of 2,300,000 
items; visitors to the Main Building totaled 
1,178,137; approximately 400,000 readers were 
served; and reports were prepared in connection 
with 20,000 reference inquiries received by mail. 
The accession of 253,057 volumes during the 
year brought the total contents of the Library 
to 6,349,157 printed books and pamphlets, 
1,459,995 maps and views, 1,598,776 volumes 
and pieces of music, 556,430 prints, and so many 
manuscripts that no numerical count was possible. 

Mr. MacLeish’s fresh and bold approach to 
the critical problems besetting the profession is 
indicated by his comment on the receipt of a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation for the 
establishment of an Experimental Division of 
Library Cooperation. 

“What, indeed,” he asks, “is fascism in its 
social and cultural aspects but the revolt of a 
society against its books, its cultural inheritance 
and all the intellectual treasures of its past? 


“The central problems which plague librarians 
today, in other words, are not mere technical 
problems or professional problems. They are 
problems upon the solution of which more de- 
pends than the rules of catalogers, the solvency 
of library corporations or the good repute of 
the librarian’s profession.... The failure of the 
cataloging process to master the increasing flood 
of books, pamphlets, periodicals and printed mat- 
ter in general is not merely a professional failure; 
it is a social failure as well. And it may have 
consequences which no man living can foresee. 

” If present cataloging techniques and 
operations are incapable of dealing with the in- 
creasing flood of printed matter, then other 
techniques and operations must be developed, 
regardless of the inconvenience to present tech- 
nicians. If present professional training is in- 
capable of supporting the profession's responsibil- 
ities, then broader and more exacting professional 
training must be imposed.” 

Elsewhere in his Report the Librarian quotes 
Thomas Jefferson's statement that “the earth 
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belongs always to the living generation.” He 
adds: “The same thing is true of the past. The 
past belongs always to the living generation and 
the true task of the librarian is to make the 
title good in truth as well as in theory—to 
make the ownership bear fruit.” 

The Report even has a heroine, or at least 
a strange female—which is almost as good. She 
is described, somewhat enigmatically, on page 71, 
as “a lady residing on the eastern seaboard,” 
and her appearance in the Report is the result 
of a letter she wrote to the Library of Congress: 

Will you please supply the information—trivial, | 
know, but important to me. I shall greatly appreciate 
your courtesy and trouble. 

I. Who wrote poem, The Lady Eleanor? 

II. Who or what was called “The California Comet’? 

III. Under what Government Department is the Sec 

tion of Fine Arts? 

IV. Approximately how many cities, towns and 

villages in U.S. afforded regular motion pic 
ture entertainment for movie-goers in 1938? 

V. At what rate do the wings of a common house- 

fly vibrate when he is flying in the air? 

These queries lead the Librarian to comment 
that “the American people do not enter con- 
tests—they enter libraries and expect there to 
find the answers ready-made and custom-built.” 
The answers to the first four queries sent in 
by the eastern seaboard lady are, he adds, readily 
ascertainable in specialized reference books, “but 
scientists have been counting the wing beats 
of the housefly with varying results since Lan- 
dois, in 1867, announced his first deductions, 
based on the pitch of sound of the insects in 
flight; a summary of their findings was pub- 
lished by Dr. R. E. Snodgrass in the annual 
report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1929 
(Contestants are hardly likely to find that ref- 
erence!) Moreover, even Dr. Snodgrass does 
not distinguish between male and female flies. 

“With the best will in the world to be help- 
ful,” concludes the Librarian, “it will be under- 
stood that the Library of Congress must conserve 
the energies, abilities and time of its staff for 
the performance of governmental duties and 
that the desires of entrants in prize contests 
must give way to the demands of public busi- 
ness and serious scholarship. To meet the 
situation a form letter has been prepared, con- 
taining the titles of a few encyclopedic sources 
of information and accompanied by a short list 
of ‘Additional References’ in which especially 
appropriate publications are mentioned. This 
has been used in response to as many as twenty 
inquiries a day.’ 

All of which goes to prove that Mr. MacLeish 
is a diplomat as well as a scholar and a poet. 
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Hair! Hair! 
Dear Roving Eye: 

Hairy people these Britons who have 3,402,000 
tons of hair cut from their heads annually. 
(See Roving Eye—May 1942). 

3,402,000 tons equal 6,804,000,000 pounds. 
If the population of Britain is 42,000,000 each 
person grows 162 pounds of hair a year. 

Come again. 

O. R. Howarp THOMSON, Librarian 
The James V. Brown Library 
Williamsport, Va. 


P.S. Healthy hair on the human head grows about 
seven inches per year. Though men have beards 
most of them are bald. 


Garbled Titles Department 


Fred H. Graves, principal-librarian of the 
Rockdale, Texas, Public Schools, tells us that 
as an undergraduate at the reserve desk in the 
college library at San Marcos, Texas, he was, 
during one furious rush hour, presented a call 
slip for Darwin's Oranges and Peaches! 


Writers in Exile 


It is an indication of the profound disorder 
of our time that many of our contemporaries 
who knew glory once, whose names and per- 
sonalities were bathed in the flattering lights 
of fame, have passed, as the world shakes, into 
those frightening shadows from which nothing 
comes back save two diffident words, ‘Address 
Unknown.” Some, like Martin Anderson Nexo, 
author of one of the great novels of the world, 
languish in concentration camps; others, like 
Paul Valéry, use silence as their only weapon; 
still others, more fortunate, perhaps, escape to 
alien lands where they try desperately to pick 
up again the broken threads of their life. If 
I say “perhaps” it is because I know, from 
personal communication with many European 
writers now living here, something about the 
nature of that ordeal in exile. “After I saw 
the country of my own language fall,” wrote 
Stefan Zweig in his last letter to the world, 
“and my spiritual land—Europe—destroying it- 
self, and as I reach the age of 60, it would 
require immense strength to reconstruct my life, 
and my energy is exhausted by long years of 
peregrination as one without a country. There- 
fore I believe it is time to end a life which 
was dedicated only to spiritual work, considering 
human liberty and my own as the greatest wealth 
in the world.”’ 


It is not for us to judge Zweig's act of re- 
nunciation. It is rather for us to do all we 
can to prevent its happening again. The Exiled 
Writers Committee, which has been instrumental 
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in bringing more than sixty anti-Nazi authors 
to this continent, reports that twenty-five of this 
number are still dependent on the Committee 
for support while they look for’ work and for 
markets for their writing. “Some of the best 
writers of Europe.” writes Dashiell Hammett; 
chairman of the committee, “are working as ship- 
ping clerks, printers’ helpers; their wives work 
as domestic servants, dressmakers. But the work 
is uncertain, poorly paid for, and they have 
families to feed, ill-health to care for.” 

Among the writers in need of help are Anna 
Seghers, outstanding German woman novelist, 
winner of the Kleist Prize for her novel, Revolt 
of the Fishermen; Egon Erwin Kisch, famous 
Czech “roving reporter,” author of Sensation 
Fair; Paul Westheim, noted German art critic, 
who recently arrived in Mexico with the sight of 
one eye lost as the result of two years in unoc- 
cupied France, and who is in danger of losing 
the sight of his other eye unless he has proper 
medical care; and Ludwig Renn, novelist and 
soldier, former chief-of staff in international 
Brigades in Spain, who is without a job in Mex- 
ico. 

Can we afford to waste such men and women, 
such valiant front-rank fighters in the war against 
fascism? We have as much need of the lives and 
talents as they have need of help from us. 

The address of The Exiled Writers Committee 
is 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


“Enemy Aliens” 


While I am on the subject of exiled writers, 
I should like to speak up against the cruel and 
senseless classification of internationally known 
anti-fascists as ‘enemy aliens.” In a letter to the 
New York Times (May 11, 1942) Lion Feucht- 
wanger comments with a justifiable trace of bit- 
terness on a stupid interpretation of the law that 
forbids himself, Erich Maria Remarque, and the 
poet Berthold Brecht—all three now living in 
Los Angeles—from even visiting one another. 


“We should like—Brecht, Remarque, and my- 
self—,"’ he states, ‘to continue writing against 
the Nazis and talk over the radio to anti-Nazi 
listeners in Germany. But we are prevented by 
the American authorities. They will not permit 
us to go to the library or to the bookshop, or 
permit the secretary to come to us. In Los 
Angeles distances are always more than five miles 
{the legal limit of travel permitted to an enemy 
alien }.”’ 

These men, who can be rightly called Hitler's 
worst foes, are not even permitted to leave their 
homes after 8 o'clock in the evening! 

What a snarl of red tape! What a shameful 
imitation of Hitler’s own vile tactics! 

In the name of humanity, why can’t something 
be done about it immediately ? 
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RCHIBALD MACLEISH, Librarian of Con- 

gress, has accepted an invitation to speak 
at the 64th annual conference of the American 
Library Association, to be held in Milwaukee, 
June 22-27. The theme of the general sessions 
will be Winning the War and the Peace: How 
Libraries Can Help. 

Charles H. Brown, A.L.A. president, will 
preside at the conference, and under his chair- 
manship several well-known speakers will discuss 
the wartime services of libraries to education, 
industry and general public. In announcing 
plans for the general sessions, Mr. Brown said 
“We are very fortunate in obtaining such out- 
standing programs for a wartime convention.” 

Clarence Dykstra, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, will talk on “Universities and the 
War,” emphasizing the importance of libraries in 
higher education. Lawrence W. Bass, assistant 
director of the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, will 
speak on the value of specialized research li- 
braries in production of armament. Mr. Bass 
is a chemical engineer. 

Public libraries and the war will be examined 
from two widely different angles, when Robert J. 
Blakely, associate editor of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, and Ralph A. Beals of the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, speak 
at the second general session. Mr. Blakely will 
represent the citizen. A school administrator will 
also be invited to share the program at this 
session. 
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Maps have been in such constant demand at 
the San Diego Public Library since the outbreak 
of war that some system of easy handling and 
supply had to be worked out, reports Cornelia 
D. Plaister, the librarian. Im the reference de- 
partment a mewspaper rack has been installed 
and mounted maps on wooden poles are hung 
on the rack which has an index at the side to 
designate the area the map covers. Patrons can 
go to the rack and select the maps they need 
without having to ask an assistant. This makes 
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it easier for all, as there are so many people 
in San Diego interested in naval and army per- 
sonnel somewhere in the Pacific that maps are 
vying with best sellers in library demand. 

In the Newspaper Reading Room, too, one of 
the racks has been called into service for maps, 
and as the patrons follow the daily news they 
can go to the rack and secure an up-to-date 
map for consultation. At times there is a line-up 
of people waiting to get a map from this popular 
map rack. 

Although some interest is shown in the Euro- 
pean conflict and maps that show the war areas 
there, many more patrons are anxious to get 
maps of the Pacific war theater. Since the 
map racks have been installed, service to patrons 
has been simplified and speeded up and the 
amount of staff time necessary to handle requests 
for maps cut to a minimum. 

oe & & 

A CouNciL ON Books IN WARTIME has been 
organized in New York City to bring before 
the public the concept of Books as Weapons in 
the War of Ideas. Originating with an Organ- 
izing Committee composed of Malcolm Johnson, 
President of the Book Publishers Bureau, Inc., 
as Chairman; Frederic G. Melcher, Editor of 
the Publishers’ Weekly; Robert Nathan, Presi- 
dent of P. E. N.—American Center; and Warder 
W. Norton, President of W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc.; the Council is already in opera- 
tion through its Executive Committee. 

At three evening sessions, held in co-operation 
with the New York Times, prominent men and 
women have discussed the role of books in a 
nation at war, and arrangements are being com- 
pleted for the widest possible dissemination of 
the Council's material via the press and radio. 

Organizations sponsoring the activities of the 
CoUNCIL ON BOOKS IN WARTIME include The 
American Association for Adult Education, The 
American Booksellers Association, The American 
Library Association, The Book Publishers Bu- 
reau, Inc., The National Education Association, 
and P. E. N.—American Center. 

Through its efforts the Council hopes to 
make the reading of books an important and 
effective part of the national war effort. 


eo & & 
The American Library Association has just 
concluded a three-year program of Latin-Ameri- 


can activities, financed by a grant of $30,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. The grant 
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enabled the A.L.A. Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Latin America to investigate the 
potentialities of libraries for promoting cultural 
relations between the Americas, and the amount 
of cooperation that has existed in the past. A 
report just released for publication indicates that 
there is a large field for development. Arthur 
E. Gropp, librarian of the Middle American 
Research Institute at Tulane University, is 
chairman of the Committee. 


“The public library movement in South 
America has been markedly slow in developing, 
while the United States leads the world in 
progressive library methods and in public support 
of free libraries,” Mr. Gropp said in a statement 
concerning the report. “Prior to the Rockefeller 
grant in 1939, relations between librarians in 
the two continents depended entirely on indi- 
vidual initiative. Funds for any constructive co- 
operation were lacking, and interchange of ideas 
was hampered by the lack of a common language 
and a difference in national point of view on 
educational standards. The Committee believes 
firmly that the best basis for immediate and 
lasting rapport between libraries of the hemi- 
sphere is a system of personnel exchanges and 
fellowships for study.” 


The Committee has arranged exchanges of 
personnel between important libraries of both 
continents. Librarians from Colombia, Chile, 
Peru, Brazil, Cuba, and Argentina were brought 
to the United States to study or to observe 
American library practices. Mr. Gropp said that 
a few North American librarians went to Latin 
America during the same period, but it has 
been difficult to find North Americans who spoke 
Spanish well enough to justify their selection 
for exchange. He added that the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, of the U. S. Department 
of State, has appropriated $10,000 to continue 
the exchange of library personnel. 

Plans for a _ short-term library school in 
Bogota, Colombia, directed and staffed by North 
American teachers, are now under consideration. 
Text-books used in library schools in this coun- 
try are being considered for translation into 
Spanish to aid several Latin-American centers in 
training librarians. 


A major interest of the Committee has been 
the creation of a wider knowledge and under- 
standing in Latin-American countries of culture 
north of the Rio Grande. Books in English or 
Spanish on North America have not been avail- 
able to the general public and it is only too 
true that the average South American has had a 
very warped picture of our customs and habits. 
Under the auspices of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, an American library of carefully selected 
books in English opened in Mexico City in 
April. This is an initial step in a program 
which may be developed in the next few years. 
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In order to promote the giving of better books 
to the men in service, Marion L. Smith, librarian 
of the Northtown Branch, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, presented a card to each of the 70 mem- 
bers of the local Kiwanis. On this card the 
member was asked to list his favorite book and 
to promise to give this favorite to the Victory 
Book Campaign. The proposal was - enthusi- 
astically received and Mrs. Smith was promised 
a 100 per cent return. The books received will 
be displayed in Northtown’s window thus encour- 
aging others to give the type of book our soldiers 
will enjoy. Some of the books received hereto- 
fore include the Bobbsey Twins, Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants, Care of the Sewing Machine 
(c.1900), and Wills for Widows! 


eo & & 


Were you ‘among those present’’ in these scenes 
at the Bulletin’s Boston Tea Party last June? 

Your Editors were delighted to meet so many of 
you who have helped to make and keep the Bulle- 
tin the kind of professional periodical you need by 
filling its pages, issue after issue, with your prac- 
tical contributions. 


So once again we would say “Thank You” and 
invite you to come and talk shop at our Milwau- 
kee Tea Party, at the Hotel Schroeder, Monday, 
June 22, 4:00-5:30 P.M. 


Contributors to the current volume of the Bul- 
letin (September 1941 to June 1942) will receive 
special invitations, but a hearty welcome is hereby 
extended to all whose writings have appeared in 
previous Bulletin issues. 

We'll be looking for you! 
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The Chicago Office of the World Citizens 
Association with the counsel and assistance of 
the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace has recently published a group of “survey 
kits” on the basic issues of post-war peace. 
Each survey includes a questionnaire to assure 
the orderly study and discussion of problems 
raised. Each kit also includes a group of 
pamphlets and reprints selected from the sub- 
mitted publications of some 200 organizations 
and a “take a vote sheet’’ which will aid dis- 
cussion groups to make concrete decisions. 

Upon receipt of group decisions the Chicago 
Office sends out reports to all participants— 
assisting them in community action as well. 

The plan for putting democracy to work 
through this problem approach to international 
issues was set forth by the Executive Committee 
of the World Citizens Association’s Chicago 
Group, under the chairmanship of Carleton 
Washburne, President of the Progressive Educa- 
tional Association. 

Groups will be developing within your local 
community. It is suggested that you order these 
surveys and place them on display in the various 
libraries. 


oe & & 


he most representative and comprehensive 
book exhibition ever prepared in this country for 
showing outside the United States soon will be on 
its way for a two-year tour of the Latin American 
republics. Assembled by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts with the approval of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter American Affairs, the exhibi- 
tion will be circulated by the Pan American 
Union, and ultimately will become permanent 
exhibitions in the Latin American cultural centers. 
The exhibition consists of 200 books, selected 
by a distinguished jury from hundreds of entries 
as the most representative of U. S. book design, 
illustration, and manufacture during the last ten 
years. In the Spanish speaking countries the 
exhibition will be known as “Las Artes del Libro 
en los Estados, 1931-1941,” and in Portuguese 
speaking countries as “As Artes do Livro nos 
Estados Unidos, 1931-1941.” A copiously illus- 
trated catalog printed in two separate editions of 
Spanish and Portuguese will be distributed free 
wherever the books are shown. 


eo & & 


A committee from the Catalog Section of the 
North Carolina Library Association is at work 
bringing up to date the survey of “Recent 
Cataloging Activities” by Elizabeth H. Thomp- 
son issued in the Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ 
Yearbook, number: 8, 1939. A questionnaire is 
being mailed to all members of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification entitled What's 
news in your department? and is available to 
any other librarian on request. 

All items of change in procedure, routine, 
and organization are considered ‘‘news.”’ So 
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also are projects in cost, practical economies, 
staff publications, catalog interpreters, etc. Re- 
port everything new, everything discontinued, 
procedures for special collections or special types 
of material, etc. to Elizabeth Sampson, Chairman, 
Head Cataloger, The Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. 
eo & BH 

A list of books and magazine articles on 
library publicity was prepared by Kenneth R. 
Shaffer of the Indiana State Library, for pub- 
lication in Illinois Libraries. A limited number 
of copies have been reproduced and are available 
from the Public Relations Division of the 
American Library Association, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The list contains 
references on general publicity, newspaper and 
magazine writing, exhibits and displays, films, 
radio, typography and printing, and group 
organization. 

eo & & 

Vegetables have been growing in the lobby 
of Brooklyn's central library this spring. In a 
demonstration rallying the public to Victory 
Gardening, the Brooklyn Botanic Garden trans- 
planted to one of the big show cases in Ingersoll 
Memorial, Grand Army Plaza, seedlings of 
tomato, pepper, cabbage, celery, and other plants. 

Montague Free, the Botanic Garden horticul- 
turist, who set up the exhibit, informed Dr. 
Milton James Ferguson, Chief Librarian, that 
within a week he could be picking fresh vege- 
tables out of the cases. The cases, which 
normally hold books and art works, had to be 
especially waterproofed to accommodate the soil 
and plants in the exhibit. Amateur gardeners on 
the library staff volunteered to keep the seeds 
and seedlings watered. 

As a companion display, sculptures and plaques 
depicting garden scenes, done by Tina Rabner 
of the New York City Art Project, were shown. 
Books dealing with gardening were featured. 


eo B&B & 

Hugh B. Wood, Professor of Education at the 
University of Oregon and editor of Curriculum 
Bulletin, reports that a revised compilation of 
Price Lists of Inexpensive Teaching Materials 
is obtainable from the University Coop Store, 
Eugene, Oregon, for 25¢ plus postage. This 
bulletin supplies price lists of pamphlets of a 
professional nature for teachers and for source 
materials for use in the classroom by students. 


eo & & 

The North Conway, N.H., Public Library has 
a broken set (17 vols.) of The Science of Rail- 
ways, by Marshall M. Kirkman, 1904, which any 
library may have for the cost of transportation. 
Write to Elizabeth L. Lewis, the librarian. 

Co & & 

Harper and Brothers was 125 years old in 
March, and the House is observing the Anniver- 
sary year, 1942, with a number of special events, 
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including an Anniversary Prize Award of $12,500 
for the best book of non-fiction submitted before 
May 1, and the selection of six Anniversary First 
Novels, chosen for special merit. 

Harper and Brothers is the only American pub- 
lishing house which has engaged in general book 
publishing without interruption and under the 
same name for so long a period of time. James 
Harper and his brother, John, began business in 
March, 1817. The first book to bear the imprint 
of J. & J. Harper was Seneca’s Morals, printed in 
August, 1817. The two younger brothers, Joseph 
Wesley Harper and Fletcher Harper, worked as 
compositors in their brothers’ printing shop. 

Four wars have come and gone in the United 
States since Harper and Brothers began publishing 
books. The House has lived through the Mexican 
War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American and 
World War I. 

eo & DH 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Public Library, writes 
Perrie Jones, the librarian, wishes to acquire by 
exchange or gift, volumes of Punch, bound or 
unbound, beginning with Volume 37 to date. 


eo & & 

The eighth summer session of the Library 
Education Department of the School of Education 
of New York University will be conducted at 
Chautauqua, N.Y., July 6-August 14. The Li- 
brary Education curriculum is planned to prepare 
school and public librarians and to provide 
“refresher” courses for librarians in service who 
would like to combine a summer of professional 
study with an opportunity to enjoy the four or 
five weekly symphony concerts, the opera, plays, 
and lectures on vital topics of the day. 

All the courses in the department are under the 
supervision of the School of Education, New 
York University, and carry graduate credit in 
that institution. Students who pursue the pro- 
gram in consecutive summers may satisfy the 
requirements of New York State for certifica- 
tion of school and public librarians. Further 
information may be secured through the director, 
Alice Louise LeFevre, Department of Library 
Science, St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., or through the Summer Schools 
Office, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


eo & & 

An Institute on reference work for librarians 
in service will be held during the period June 
29 to July 10, 1942, at the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School. This seventh Institute 
conducted by the Graduate Library School is 
intended not only for library administrators and 
staff members but also for other scholars and 
teachers who are professionally concerned with the 
reference functions and equipment of public, 
school, college, university, and research libraries. 

The program will include three major topics: 
(1) the reference function in different types of 
libraries; (2) the special reference needs in 
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certain subject areas; and (3) a critique of li- 
brary equipment, technical processes, administra- 
tion, personnel, and training in the light of 
reference requirements and procedures. 

A registration fee of $5 will be charged for 
all persons enrolled in the Institute except for 
regular students in the Graduate Library School. 
This fee, when paid by a library or by a branch 
library, will entitle that library to have one 
representative at all meetings. Registration may 
be made in advance by writing to the Graduate 
Library School. 


eo & & 

A summer conference or institute for school 
librarians will be held the week of July 13-17 
on the campus of the New York State College 
for Teachers in Albany. The faculty of the 
Department of Librarianship at State College will 
preside at the meetings. The conference is not 
planned for students but for trained and experi- 
enced school librarians, and especially for those 
who live or work in the Albany region. The 
theme chosen for the conference is “The School 
Librarian Meets the Present Crisis.” Talks on 
the various aspects of the world crisis by non- 
librarians will be followed, it is hoped, by group 
discussion of the impact of these crises on school 
libraries. Those who attend this conference will 
be charged a fee of $5. 

For, further information write to Esther Stall- 
man, Head of Department of Librarianship, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany. 


eo & & 


The University of Illinois Library School has 
adopted an accelerated summer session program 
to aid in preventing an estimated shortage of 
librarians. New students may now secure the 
degree of B.S. in Library Science by attending 
three summer sessions of twelve weeks each, 
instead of the former four summers of eight 
weeks each. Students who have completed two 
summers’ work can finish their work for the 
degree in the summer of 1942. In order to 
meet the needs of those requiring only a few 
hours of credit for graduation, the summer 
session has been divided into two six weeks 
terms, June 8-July 18, and July 20-August 29. 


eo & & 


The Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity announces that the sixth edition of 
its directory of libraries is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Under its new title, Directory of Libraries 
and Informational Sources, it is hoped that the 
present edition will prove as useful as its 1937 
predecessor. The cost per copy is $1.35 to 
members of the Council, and $1.60 to non- 
members. Checks should be made payable to 
Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity. 

eo & & 
See you again in September!—Tue Eprrors. 
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CLAP—CLAP—CLAP—CLAP—! A TEXAS LIBRARIAN 


By Dorothy Heiderstadt t 
Illustrated by Virginia F. Menick t+ 


A GENTLEMAN of many hobbies is our 

victim for this issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. He is Harry N. Peterson, Librarian at 
the Fort Worth Public Library, aged 34, and 
almost too young to give advice to Junior Mem- 
bers. Mr. Peterson plays the piano and the radio- 
victrola (symphonic recordings are his favorites) ; 
paints pictures; carves wood; has modeled two 
book-ends and some character figures; and enjoys 
the theatre. 

In the field of sports, he claims to be more or 
less in the class of Chauncy M. Depewe, who 
said that the only exercise he took was to act as 
pallbearer of his friends who exercised. 
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“I used to like horseback riding,” adds Mr. 
Peterson wistfully, “but I have practically given 
it up since coming to Texas. I have recently 
found a new interest in ice skating at Fort 
Worth’s $50,000 ice rink (adv.). It may be that 
I enjoy this particular sport because friends (both 
in New York and Fort Worth) laughed when 
they learned that I had brought my ice skates 
to Texas.” 

Mr. Peterson states that if he were stranded 
on a desert island, he would like to have the 
Bible along, for two reasons: (I) it contains 
various types of literature and might be read to 
advantage—particularly since it seems to have 
been neglected of late, judging by conditions all 
over the world; (2) it should be excellent prep- 
aration for the hereafter—in case no ships come 
to the rescue. 

In November 1941, when Mr. Peterson wrote 
co ye author, he confessed to a secret longing 





* Junior Members are invited to contribute to this sec- 
tion. Correspondence and contributions should be sent to 
Hazel Kirk Levins, Coordinator, Free Public Library, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 

+ Public Library, Bethlehem, Pa. c 

+t East Berlin, Conn. 


to go to the Hawaiian Islands. This secret long- 
ing has no doubt changed by this time. [Oh, is 
that so! I'll have you know I have applied for 
a commission, and may get there yet! H.N.P.]} 

A bit of advice which he offers modestly to 
younger librarians is that they get their library 
school training (if they haven't already done so), 
get as varied experience as possible, develop their 
intellectual curiosity—and read. They should also 
learn to like and get along with people. 

“However,” he adds, “I assume that they find 
that easy or they wouldn’t be librarians.” 





Proposed amendments to the JMRT Constitu- 
tion to be voted on in Milwaukee, June 1942. 
To be amended by the insertion of the italicized 


words. Janet Fresch, Chairman—JMRT Consti- 
tution Committee. 

ARTICLE II 

Purpose. 


1. The purpose of this organization shall be (a) to 
help the individual member to orient himself in his pro- 
fession and in its organizations: national, regional, state 
and local; and (b) to promote a greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the development of library service and 
librarianship. 


ARTICLE VI 


Council. 

1. There shall be a council of the JMRT consisting 
of the Executive Board, the Secretary-Treasurer, the Dis- 
trict Secretaries, and the state and local chapter chairmen, 
or their proxies. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Amendments. 

3. This Constitution may be amended in either of two 
ways: 
a. By a two-thirds vote of the members present and 
voting, a quorum being present, at the annual meeting 
immediately following proper notice of such amendment ; 


or 
b. By a majority vote of the entire membership to 


be conducted by mail ballot, if such be specified by ma 
jority vote of the members present at any annual meeting, 
or requested by a one third minority group of the mem- 
bers present. 


Proposed changes in the By-Laws of JMRT, to 
be voted on in Milwaukee, June 1942. To be 
amended by deleting portions in () and inserting 
portion in italics. 

ARTICLE I 


Membership. 
3. Annual dues for individual members shall be (Fifty 
cents) Twenty five cents. 
4. Annual dues for chapters shall be three dollars (for 
chapters with fifty or less members, plus ten cents per 
individual member in excess of fifty). 
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ARTICLE IV 


Duties of officers. 

1. The Chairman shall be the chief executive officer of 
the JMRT and the Chairman of the Executive Board. He 
shall appoint all committees as needed, or as requested 
by the Executive Board of Council unless method of ap- 
pointment is otherwise specified, and shall exercise gen- 
eral supervision over the affairs of the JMRT as outlined 
in Robert’s Rules of Order, revised, latest edition. 

3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be appointed to office 
by the Chairman for a period of one year. He shall per- 
form the duties of Secretary-Treasurer as outlined in 
Robert’s Rules of Order, revised, latest edition, and act 
as secretary of the Council and the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VII 


Committees. 
5. An Auditing Committee shall be appointed by the 
Chairman, to audit the books of the Secretary-Treasurer 
at each annual meeting of the ]MRT. 


Chairman's Message 


The efforts of individuals and groups to orient 
themselves in the current allout war program is 
a heartening indication of the social consciousness 
which has been aroused by the present interna- 
tional situation. For some, individuals as well 
as groups, the problem of orientation has been 
resolved through direct assignments of specific 
tasks by highly responsible governmental author- 
ity. Others are yet struggling to get into the 
swim of things by adapting themselves and their 
activities to the programs of already functioning 
organizations. 

In time of war, libraries are fortunate in that 
they need not discard their peace time functions 
but on the contrary, are urged and expected to 
expand the ramifications of those functions. The 
statement of library policy, unanimously adopted 
by the A.L.A. Council on December 29th 1941, 
is a definite and concrete guide for librarians who 
are determined to aid effectively the civilian phase 
of the war program. 

There has been some question as to what sig- 
nificant action the Junior Member can take during 
this period. In preface to that point, certain 
professional characteristics of a Junior Member 
should be borne in mind, rather than the better 
known eligibility requirements. And what are 
these characteristics ? 


Primarily he is a librarian, and as such entitled 
to participate in all the privileges and responsibili- 
ties which are implicit in his professional stand- 
ing. As a librarian, he generally may be dis- 
tinguished from those of his colleagues not eligi- 
ble for Junior Member designation, by his chrono- 
logically limited professional experience: by his 
chentindle hierarchical ranking; and if there is 
any basis to the hypothesis that standards of pro- 
fessional training have been steadily advancing, 
by his superior professional educational back. 
ground. In the performance of duty, he is more 
apt to be found on the firing line than at the 
command posts, executing orders rather than is- 
suing them. In such position, he becomes the 
ultimate avenue of emergence of the library's 
services and, accordingly, determines the effective 
value of the institution’s service policy. 
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The responsibilities thus thrust upon him entail 
certain obligations, among them: the development 
of an awareness of the social, economic, and 
political forces now in ferment; alertness to the 
evolution of professional philosophy and of im- 
proved methods of operation; and particularly, 
active participation in and support of the work 
of his professional organizations. 

These organizations, state and national, need 
the support of every librarian. Librarians need the 
stimulation available through contact with each 
other and pooling of their respective experience 
and knowledge. Isolationism is as “out” in the 
practice of librarianship as it is in the field of 
international relations. Today's Junior Members 
and their contemporaries may expect to practice 
their profession in a smaller, more coalescent 
world than did their predecessors, and if they are 
sensible to their moral obligations will begin 
now, by affiliating with their professional organ- 
izations, to lay the foundations of a more uni- 
versally cooperative practice of librarianship. 


Harry R. STRITMAN, Chairman 


The Atlanta Junior Members Round Table un- 
dertook in 1935 the compiling of a bibliography 
of works of Georgian authors written after 1900, 
at the suggestion of Beverly Wheatcroft, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Georgia Library Commission. 

The Atlanta Junior Librarians have worked on 
it since 1935, and in 1941 were assisted by the 
Junior Librarians of the University of Georgia. 

The Georgia Author Bibliography 1900-1940 
is in book form, varia-type print, and may be 
purchased for one dollar from The Atlanta Junior 
Members Round Table c/o Teresa W. Atkinson, 
534 Hart Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


WAR AND DEFENSE SUBJECT 
HEADINGS 


— following list of subject headings ap- 

pearing in some of the Wilson Company 
indexes supplements the list which was published 
in last month’s Wilson Library Bulletin. 


Factories—Conversion 

Great Britain—Army—Commandos 

Housing of defense workers 

Munitions works 

Priorities and allocations, Industrial 

Rationing 

Reconstruction (1939-) 

Requisitioning 

Tank warfare 

United States—Air force, Army—Ferrying command 

United States of Africa (proposed) 

War and the home 

World war, 1939—Campaigns and battles—Burmese 
front—Indian front 

World war, 1939—Labor problems 
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HOW THE COUNTY LIBRARY HELPS THE SCHOOL 
By Florence Losey t 


HERE are many ways in which the County 

Library helps the school. One way is by 
supplying material when you want it and at the 
time you need it. 

Because of the County Library, cost is saved to 
the school as the school doesn’t have to buy 
material which may be used but a few times. 
When the material is distributed from school to 
school the books also receive more usage. 

Space is saved because books aren’t kept on 
the shelves year in and year out when given to 
the library. For instance: school number one 
buys books whenever needed but has space for 
about only fifty books. Some of the books were 
kept on the shelf for years. The children wasted 
their time and when asked why they didn’t read 
the children replied, ‘““We'’ve read them all.” 

In school number two there is just as much 
space as in school number one and books were 
borrowed from the library every month (about 
fifty at a time). The children didn’t waste their 
time and read. Altogether about four hundred 
fifty books were on the shelves during the school 
year, while in school number one about fifty books 
were on the shelves. 


The pupils in the school are more apt to be 
better pupils if they have access to outside read- 
ing. The County Library also supplies books di- 
rectly to the pupils. 

When school boards are buying books for the 
school it is best to have the librarian buy the 
books, as she is in a position to know what books 
are best liked by the children. If this method is 
followed there won't be books lying on the shelves 
which the children don’t like. 

As long as there is still a County Library every- 
body can read as there are books to suit every- 
body's taste and need. 


The County and Regional Library Section of 
the A.L.A. Library Extension Division will have 
its annual business meeting for election of officers 
at Milwaukee on Tuesday, June 23, at an 8:30 
breakfast in the Schroeder Hotel. 


The Section program meeting will be held at 
2:30 on the same day. The topic for this meet- 
ing is to be: Capitalizing on Defense Problems 
by Integrating Library Service into the Life of 
the Community. Margaret Hager, librarian, La- 
_* This department is sponsored by the County and Re- 
oo Libraries Section of the A.L.A. of which Maud 


. Grill, librarian, Jackson, Mich., County Library is 
Chairman. 


+t A country school child. 


Porte, Indiana, Library, will speak on Library 
Service and Inland Industries. Mary B. Kenan, 
librarian, Muskegon, Mich., County Library, will 
speak on Library Service to Rural Areas. 

On Tuesday at 8:00 P.M. the County Library 
Section will join with the other Sections of the 
Library Extension Division in a general division 
program. The Division business meeting for 
election of officers and other business will be held 
on Wednesday, June 24, at 10:30 A. M. 


Michigan will hold five summer institutes of 
three days each during the coming summer. Two 
of these are sponsored by the Michigan Library 
Association and will follow the general plan of 
similar institutes held for the past two years, 
being open to all librarians, trustees and citizens 
interested in libraries. Discussions will be based 
on the subject: Redirecting library service in war 
time. Time and locations are: 

July 30-August 1. Walden Woods, Hartland 

August 4-6 Camp Shaw, near Munising. 


A series of three vocational institutes will also 
be held: two in May at Hartland; one later in 
the summer in the middle of the state. These 
institutes are being arranged by the State Board 
for Libraries in cooperation with the State Board 
for Control of Vocational Education and will be 
of the workshop type. They are designed to be 
of practical help to librarians in small communi- 
ties, to beginners in large libraries and to inter- 
ested Board members and will include projects 
covering library procedure, book selection and 
other subjects of interest. 


There are three new A.L.A. publications of in- 
terest to readers of this column: 


1. Regional and District Libraries 
Compiled by J. W. Merrill for the A.L.A. 
Library Extension Board. 
New edition. 41 pages, including selected list 
of references. 
Mimeo. Feb. 1942. 75c 


2. Regional and District Library Laws 
Compiled by J. W. Merrill for the A.L.A. 
Library Extension Board. 
67 pages. Mimeo. Feb. 1942. 75c 


3. Regional Library Case Studies 
Paper Presented at a Meeting of the Library 
Extension Board, June 20, 1941. 
Reprinted from the A.L.A. Bulletin, Oct. and 
Dec. 1941, and Jan. 1942. 
Limited free distribution 
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PACIFIC AERONAUTICAL LIBRARY 
By Eugene D. Hart * 


NE of Southern California’s latest develop- 

ments in the field of aeronautical research is 
the newly founded Pacific Aeronautical Library. 
Opened on October 1, 1941, by the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences in cooperation with the 
aircraft companies in the Los Angeles area, this 
library has proven invaluable to the aircraft indus- 
try and its personnel as well as to others interested 
in aeronautics. 


The basic collection consisted of about 1,000 
books and 10,000 periodicals received from the 
Paul Kollsman Library of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences. This has been supplemented 
by local gifts, current books received from pub- 
lishers, and purchases made through the $10,000 
gift fund made available by the Paul Kollsman 
Fund Committee 


The general book collection of the library in- 
cludes material on various phases of aeronautics. 
Historical background is covered by a representa- 
tive collection. The executive, engineer, designer, 
mechanic, pilot, production man, and air line per- 
sonnel, all find sections of particular interest to 
them. Looking forward to time when the world 
is again at peace, the library is building a strong 
section on air transport and air express; also a 
collection of Latin American aeronautical publica- 
tions, anticipating the expansion of commercial 
aviation in that section of the world. 


Periodical subscriptions to 58 current aeronau- 
tical and allied magazines are received. These in- 
clude English, Canadian, Latin American as well 
as American. Negotiations are now under way to 
obtain Axis-controlled foreign aeronautical publi- 
cations which are in considerable demand. The 
back files of periodicals now number about 30,000 
issues. These include German, French, Italian, 
Japanese, British, and Latin American publica- 
tions, and are drawn upon very heavily for re- 
search purposes. Government publications include 
partial files of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics publications (Technical Reports, 
Technical Notes, Technical Memoranda); British 
Air Ministry Aeronautical Research Committee 
Reports and Memoranda; and Tokyo Imperial 
University Aeronautical Research Institute Reports. 

The most important function of the library is 
to provide research services, facilities and publi- 
cations to supplement those of the aircraft com- 
pany libraries. The company libraries maintain a 
working collection but depend upon this library to 





* Librarian, Pacific Aeronautical Library, Hollywood, 
California. 


assist with research problems and supply supple- 
mentary material. The Pacific Aeronautical Library 
does not have to rely merely upon its own re- 
sources. It has ready access to the volumes con- 
tained in the Paul Kollsman Library, the Engi- 
neering Societies Library of New York, and the 
California Institute of Technology Library, as well 
as inter-library loan arrangements with numerous 
other local and distant libraries. When the mate- 
rial desired is not found in this library, and the 
need warrants it, every effort is made to secure 
information even though in some cases it must be 
secured directly from its source. The library regu- 
larly obtains microfilm and photostat copies of re- 
search data for its patrons. 


In several instances the companies have reported 
savings of hundreds of dollars through the services 
supplied from this library. One instance of this 
was information secured regarding Decalcomania 
process which is used in applying insignia to air- 
craft. Some cases have resulted in direct savings 
in solving some problem of production, or in cor- 
recting some technical process, or in salvage of 
usable materials in a manufacturing operation. In 
other instances, providing available written infor- 
mation on a design or production problem has 
obviated the expenditure of much valuable time 
and money in doing physical research to find the 
solution which someone else has already found 


and described. 


The library is located in Hollywood in an office 
building. It is however in a quiet location, has 
adequate light, and room for growth beyond its 
present proportions. The Hollywood location was 
chosen because it is the central point, with the 
aircraft companies located in more or less a circle 
whose radius is some ten miles. Frequent visits 
are made to the library by the librarians of the 
various companies to consult the resources of the 
library; a large proportion of the work is done, 
however, through telephone calls in which the in- 
formation is supplied at once or is assembled and 
sent by messenger or mailed to the librarian re- 
questing it. 

The library remains open until 9:00 P.M. four 
nights a week to accommodate the aircraft em- 
ployees who work during the day hours. Many of 
the member companies have said that the library 
would prove worthwhile if it were merely open to 
their employees as an adjunct to their educational 
departments. The employees themselves show their 
approval by their attendance and withdrawal of 
books. This phase of the service has increased 


(Continued oh page 857) 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.) 


Outstanding Reference Books of 1941 


te the Jury of Reference Librarians: 

You are asked to help select the fifth annual 
list of outstanding reference books, by ranking 
in order from 1 to 10 titles printed during 1941, 
which in your opinion: (1) best met a real and 
wide reference need; (2) employed high author- 
ity for the preparation of that tool; (3) covered 
fully, accurately, with balance and without bias 
the scope indicated; (4) created high referability 
by intelligent arrangement, clear treatment, and 
orderly sequence; (5) and exemplified good for- 
mat at a reasonable price. These criteria may 
leave unanswered the question, “For what type 
of library?”. Criterion (1) is intended to sug- 
gest as wide usefulness as possible, from ele- 
mentary through graduate school, in scholarly as 
well as in popular libraries. To assist you, titles 
reviewed in Current Reference Books are listed 
with the issue in which you can find my review. 
Additional lines are left for titles I did not review 
but that you consider important. May I have your 
checked list by April 23, in the enclosed stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Thank you. 

This was the communication addressed to rep- 
resentative reference librarians in all parts of the 
country in school, public and college libraries. 
By a decisive vote, Walter S. Monroe’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research was selected the 
outstanding reference book published in America 
during 1941. The significant Cambridge Bibli- 
ography of English Literature was given a strong 
vote for second place, and two professional tools, 
Boyd's revised U.S. Government Publications and 
Winchell’s Reference Books of 1938-40, were 
chosen third and fourth respectively. The first 
volume of that magnificent tool, The Film Index, 
came next, with 56 points. The ten ranking 
reference books of 1941 follow: 


1. Monroe. Encyclopedia of Educational 
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2. Cambridge Bibliography of English 
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3. Boyd. U.S. Government Publications 74 
4. Winchell. Reference Books of 1938- 
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Graham. Bookman’s Manual ...... 19 
Kolodin. Guwide to Recorded Music 19 
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War Reference Shelf 


The 1942 contest’s best list of ten refer- 
ence sources on questions about World War II 
appears below, the unanimous choice of the 
judges: Marion Manley, Ethel H. Bailey, and 
Louis Shores. An unusually fine and enthusiastic 
group of letters accompanied the lists indicating 
how vital war information has become in Amer- 
ican libraries. Space prevents reproduction or 
extended quotation, but the almost universal in- 
clusion of Current Biography, Compton Wear 
Supplement, Readers’ Guide, New York Times 
Index and Facts on File, marks these titles as 
important for reference service. When the New 
York newspaper PM begins to issue an index 
there will. be no better current source for war 
facts and figures. 

The 1942 Contest Winner is Paula M. Strain, 
Assistant Librarian, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Her War Reference Shelf list is as follows: 


Background Information 

Rand McNally World Atlas: international edi- 
tion; Chicago; Rand McNally; c1941; $7.50 

Current Biography: who's news and why: v.1; 
no.1; January/February 1940-date; New 
York; H. W. Wilson Co; Service basis 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia: War vol- 
ume ... an alphabetical reference book to 
the European war; 6th ed. (or Latest ed.) ; 
Chicago; F. E. Compton; 1941; $1.50 

New International Year Book: a compendium 
of the world’s progress; 1914-date; New 
York; Dodd, 1914-1931, Funk & Wagnalls, 
1932-date; $6.25 a volume 

The World Almanac: 1939-1942; New York; 
World-Telegram; 1939-42; $1.00 each 


Current Information 


New York Times: New York Times Company ; 
Daily and Sunday issues; $17.00 a year; (Or 
any mewspaper covering international events 
adequately ) 

New York Times Index: monthly and annual 
cumulation; $33.50 a year; New York Times 
Company 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature: month- 
ly numbers and cumulations; New York; 
H. W. Wilson Co.; Service basis 


The Government and the War 
Victory: official weekly bulletin of the agen- 
cies in the Office of Emergency Manage- 


ment; Washington, D.C. Office of Emer- 
gency Management; $.75 a year 
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U.S. War Department: The new army of the 
United States; Washington, D.C.; 1941 


Catholic Dictionary 


A CaTuotic Dictionary (The Catholic ency- 
clopedia dictionary) general editor, Donald Att- 
water. N.Y. Macmillan, 1941. 576p. $1.98 

Scope: Words, terms, names, phrases of philosophy, 

theology, canon law, liturgy, institutions, and organ- 
ization of the Catholic Church 


Arranged: Alphabetically 


Nearly 100 contributors, collaborators, and re- 
visers have carefully prepared this _ 
dictionary for Catholic laymen and for non- 
Catholic journalists and general inquirers. Biog- 
raphy, except for brief notice of the saints, has 
been omitted. But the entries under terms and 
phrases give an authoritative and dignified ready 
access to questions frequently asked in libraries. 
The list of common ecclesiastical abbreviations 
given at the beginning will be especially appre- 
ciated by reference workers. And the common 
sense use of filing rules and cross references will 
enable the lay reader to use this tool readily. 
Recommended for general reference rooms. 


FUGITIVES 


Are reference questions still unanswered. If 
you can answer them or if you have Fugitives of 
your own write to Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Answered 


107. Kipling’s The English Flag, 6th stanza. 

Answered by, Elizabeth Mather, Lansing, Mich. ; 
N. L. Goodrich, Dartmouth College ; Margaret 
Seana. Goucher; Mary H. Eastman, Wilming- 
ton, 

108. Second ‘ingle book, (Kipling), submitted by Vera 

L. Moyer, ennsylvania State College ; Alice D. Mc- 
Kee, Ohio State University ; Frances G. Brown, 
Thomasville, Ga. High School; Laura E. Howard, 
Public Library, Franklin, Tenn. ; Rosamond Cruik- 
shank, Public Library, Hartford, Conn.; Helen A. 
Bagley, Drexel Institute ; wee Joy Cole, American 

are Co. ; Eleanor A ‘erguson, Jamestown, 
M. ” Jacobus, Pomona, Calif.; Gertrude 
Mill, ‘Plogstall, Ariz. 

110. Fugitive stanza of ‘‘America’’, sent by Hilda Ham- 
mer, Public Library, Omaha, Neb.; M. H. Eastman, 
Wilmington, Del.; Martha Sidles, High School, 
Washington, Iowa; Margaret Ruckert, Public Li- 
brary, New Orleans ; Azile Wofford, Univ. of Ky. ; 
Catherine Cardew, Univ. of Rochester ; May Hukill, 
Carthage, Mo.; Ora F King, East Orange, N.J. 

111. Some credit Grantland Rice, others T. B. Downie. 
—_ submitted by Hilda Hammer, Public Library, 

, Neb. ; j somes A. Eastman, + Jackson Heights, 
LL: , ~~ L. Rowley, Public Library, Atlantic 
City ; atty E. Floyd, Fort Mitchell, K Camilla 
Manson, Ohio University ; Lucille Stull, bes Moines, 
la. ; Margarite Gaspar, Oklahoma City ; Norma 
Cass, Univ. of Ky.; Marion H. Bonner, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; N. L. Goodrich, Dartmouth ; Cecil 
Kilgore. 

116. Robert E. Betts cites p. 1100 (3d. ed. 1921) 
New 

117. From Lee Poynter, ~_~ oy College, Columbia, Mo. 

“I asked the man who stood at the gate ‘for a 

light so that I might trek safely into the un- 
known. ‘Come out into the darkness’, he said, 

‘and put your hand into that of God and he will 

lead you in a safer way than any yet known.’ ”’ 

Source? 

118. Anise Sandford, Ass’t. Librarian, Porter Library 
K.S.T.C. Pittsburg, Kansas, seeks poem, author un- 
— Title may be ‘‘Nothing Wasted.’’ First 
ines: 
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“A wily crocodile, who teed upon the Nile, 
Bethought weg ay Bg Ry ive a dinner. 
beer ‘ he, rst of all with me, 
And shal nh.’ be as I'm a sinner. 
It was published or written before 1890. 


119. Julia Bliss, Librarian, Winfield Public Library, Win- 
field, Kansas. 

We have a request from a patron for the complete 
poem, a part of which I shall give. It is pea 

bly called ‘The church and the world.” 
— and the world stand apart, on the Peng 
shores of time. The world was singing a 
giddy song, The church a hymn sublime. ‘Come 
a me your hand, said the giddy world, and 

walk with me this way. 


120. Sarah E. Baker, library clerk, Carroll County Free 
Public Library, Carrollton, Mo. 
The part waste paper is to play in this war, or 
in defense. We can find material on almost all 
the other materials needed for defense, except 
paper. 
121. From Wilma Zimmerman, Reference Librarian, Can- 
ton Public Library Association, Sn Ohio. 
What is the postage stamp cod That is: what 
does it mean when the stamps pol turned up side 
down, etc. 


122. Also from Miss Zimmerman. 
What is the symbolic meaning of the bear and 
why and when did Russia adopt it as a national 
symbol? This question comes from a Christian 
Science Reader who seems to be interested in all 
sorts of signs. 
123. From Sister Francis de Sale, Mount Saint Vincent 
Cotes. Halifax, Nova Scotia, who wants to iden- 
ti y: 
“Tonight ; 
There comes an answering voice from the New 
or 
Cc ane never died for Pg ne or laws 
e did not die to build a nation up 
He died for me, the separate souls of men.”’ 
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rapidly as they have become acquainted with the 
existence and location of the library. 


A glance at the register of the library, which 
has been kept since its inception, is interesting. 
Among the names of officials and employees of 
the rapidly expanding aircraft industry appear 
the names of foreign visitors: Professor Richard 
Southwell of Oxford and the British Air Ministry, 
officers of the Royal Air Force, and others. Writ- 
ers are represented by such names as Lee Shippey, 
Willis Nye, Charles Zweng, Harold E. Baughman, 
and John E. Younger. Artists are represented by 
Ted Grohs and Don Dwiggins. Representatives of 
the movie studios are included and executives of 
the air lines. Students and teachers as well as 
members of such government agencies as the War 
Production Board, the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration use the library for reference. 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue,, New York 






















A. L. A. Notes 


By Lucile Deaderick 


Conference—First General Session 


A the first general session of the Milwaukee 
Conference on June 22 at 8:30 P.M., in 
addition to the introduction of presidents of na- 
tional associations and officials, and the president's 
address, the keynote speaker for the meeting will 
be Edgar Ansel Mowrer. Mr. Mowrer, noted 
journalist and news commentator now in the 
Office of Facts and Figures, will speak on “Edu- 
cating and Informing the Citizen in a World 
at War.” 


Conference Meetings Cancelled 


The Archives and Libraries Committee has 
decided to cancel its scheduled programs on 
Tuesday, June 23, amd Wednesday, June 24. 
The meeting on Wednesday was to be a joint 
meeting with the National Association of State 
Libraries. 


Clothes at the Conference 


It has been suggested that formal dress for 
men be dispensed with at the Conference this 
year. Business suits or summer whites will add 
to the comfort of Conference-goers and will re- 
duce the amount of luggage necessary. 


A Special Treat 


A.L.A. members may look forward to a special 
treat to be given the first night of the Conference 
by the local entertainment committee in Mil- 
waukee. The committee won't say more but they 
promise that a good time is being brewed (!) 
for all who come to Milwaukee. 


Victory Book Auction 


The Young People’s Room of the Milwaukee 
Public Library is gathering books, manuscripts, 
original illustrations, and cther collectors’ items 
from all parts of the country. They are being 
sent in for the Victory Book Auction to be held 
in connection with the annual Newbery dinner 
on June 23. There will probably be many items 
most librarians will want to add to their collec- 
tions, and the joy of the collection will be doubled 
by remembering that the proceeds from the sales 
will buy books for the men in the armed forces. 


Publicity Bibliography 


“Library Publicity Literature” compiled by Ken- 
neth R. Shaffer and printed in Illinois Libraries 





has been mimeographed by the A.L.A. Public 
Relations Division. The list includes selected 
books, pamphlets, and articles on the general sub- 
ject of publicity as well as on specific items such 
as mewspapers and journalism, exhibits, posters 
and displays, moving pictures and radio, printing 
and publishing, and organizations. 


Filing Rules 


The publication of the A.L.A. rules for filing 
catalog cards is the culmination of a five-year 
project of a special committee of which Sophie 
K. Hiss was chairman. The new code, made up 
of rules representing generally accepted practice, 
is based on a comparative study not only of filing 
rules which have appeared in printed codes and 
in manuals of library science but also of filing 
practice in a variety of libraries. The code is 
120 pages, bound in cloth, and priced at two 
dollars. 


Field Study of Library War Service 


Emily Miller Danton, former chief of the 
A.L.A. Publishing Department, is making a field 
study of library war service for the A.L.A. She 
began the study on May 1. In connection with 
this study, Mrs. Danton will prepare a series of 
articles for the A.L.A. Bulletin and collect mate- 
rials and stories for publicity articles. 


Library School in Bogota 


The Colombian Ministry of Education and the 
A.L.A. are sponsoring summer courses for li- 
brarians of Latin America at the National Library 
of Colombia, July 6 through August 15. Co- 
directors of the school will be Enrique Uribe 
White, librarian of the National Library of Co- 
lombia, and Rudolph H. Gjelsness, chairman of 
the Department of Library Science, University of 
Michigan. In addition to the directors, Sarita 
Robinson, superintendent of the Catalog Depart- 
ment, State University of Iowa Libraries, Manuel 
Sanchez, Fellow of the Library of Congress, and 
Manuel José Forero, chief of the Cataloging De- 
partment of the National Library of Colombia, 
will teach courses designed to give librarians in 
service in Latin American libraries an introduction 
to the service and methods of libraries in the 
United States. 


The courses will be open to members of li- 
braries in Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Cuba, 
and countries in Central America. Funds for the 
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Audio-Visual Materials 


ECAUSE your editor's new work in the Visual 

Aids Section of the Photographic Division 
of the Signal Corps, U.S. Army, has made him 
more than ever conscious of their importance, this 
may be officially designated as audio-visual month, 
for several recent publications will be found useful 
and interesting to school librarians. 

The U.S. Office of Education’s Division of 
Special Problems has issued Sources of Visual 
Aids for Instructional Use in Schools, its Pam- 
phlet 80, Revised, 1941 (15c). This lists more 
than 700 national and state agencies which supply 
visual aids and equipment for instructional pur- 
poses. The bulletin tells where teachers and 
school officials may secure maps, charts, lantern 
slides and mechanical equipment, such as cameras 
and projectors. It lists also supply agencies such 
as federal and state government departments and 
bureaus, colleges, universities, museums, associa- 
tions, and commercial dealers. Complete ad- 
dresses are given and notes whether for rent, 
sale, or free. 

The ever-useful Visual Aids Service of the 
State Teachers College of Montclair, N.J., has 
added two new lists to its already inclusive out- 
put. Send check or coin; no stamps accepted. The 
new titles are in health and music. The former, 
Visual and Teaching Aids for Health Education, 
by E. M. Booth (price 25c) lists free and inex- 
pensive aids to teaching health, arranged by sub- 
ject with annotations, and contains in addition a 
list of the names and addresses of 14 organizations 
interested in health, 12 periodicals devoted to the 
subject, and 11 agencies from which general 
source materials may be obtained. The music 
title, by Edward Burckart and Irene Shuckle, 
(price 25c) is similar. 

Gerald D. McDonald's Educational Motion 
Pictures and Libraries (A.L.A., 1942, $2.75), a 
report financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
should prove interesting to school librarians, since 
schools make up the main audience of the educa- 
tional film and have been pioneers in their use. 
Mr. McDonald, who undertook the study during 
a seven months’ leave of absence from the New 
York Public Library, investigates activities in 
public, school, and college libraries, discusses the 
organization, care and preservation of films, how 
to start a film library, some of the present dis- 
tribution problems to be overcome, and the train- 
ing of personnel for effective film service. The 
chapter on school library services describes pat- 
terns of film service in operation in Ventura 
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County Free Library, California, Minneapolis, 
Oakland, Hamilton, O., with a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Newark, N.J., system. 


Booklists 


Aviation 


Aviation’s Most Readable Books, a booklist of 
timely and authoritative reading, is a reprint from 
Air Youth Horizons for November, 1941, avail- 
able from the National Aeronautic Association, 
718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. The 
titles were chosen by jury of specialists in both 
aviation reading and literature for young people, 
as those they found most popular and useful. The 
titles selected are representative of all phases of 
the subject. 

The Negro 

We Build Together, a Reader's Guide to Negro 
Life and Literature for Elementary and High 
School Use, by Charlemae Rollins, was prepared 
for the National Council of Teachers of English 
and sponsored jointly by the Committee on Inter- 
cultural Relations and the Committee on Reading 
in the Secondary Schools (National Council of 
Teachers of English Pamphlet Publication No. 2, 
1941). The 12 page bibliography of books about 
negroes for young people includes titles on all 
phases, and an additional 19 pages are devoted to 
discussions of the criteria of judging books about 
negroes for young people, distorted concepts and 
positive and negative treatments. The annotations 
are from recognized selection aids. 

The Far East 

Three reading lists on China and the Far East 
have been published recently by the A.L.A. China: 
Books for Children and Young People, compiled 
by Marion Horton, lists and briefly describes 45 
books written by Chinese or by foreigners who 
know the country and its people. The Far East, 
a Bibliography, by Dorothy Borg and Hugh Bor- 
ton, is intended to serve as a guide for the gen- 
eral reader and therefore lists only books which 
are non-technical in character. It describes 70 
books and several periodicals. In Toward Under- 
standing China, Arthur W. Hummel recommends 
28 books which “will help our people to under- 
stand the Chinese better.” Topics covered are 
philosophy and religion, fine arts, useful arts, 
literature, history, travel, and biography. 

The National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., NW, Washington, D.C., has issued 
a 26 page mimeographed Bibliography of the 
Far East (10c), a compilation of titles prepared 
by Margaret E. Davis, librarian of the Eureka, 
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Calif., Senior High School Library. Its purpose 
is to bring before high school teachers and stu- 
dents significant publications dealing with the 
Far East. Primary emphasis has been given to 
books on China, Philippine Islands, and Japan. 


United States 

Hannah Logasa’s Regional United States; a 
Subject List (Faxon, 1942, $2), is a selected 
list of non-fiction and fiction on regional United 
States. The basis for the selection was one of 
general usefulness rather than regional complete- 
ness. 


Economic Citizenship 

Librarians who were fortunate enough to obtain 
and use the Quoddy bibliography of mechanical 
and allied trades (February, 1942, issue), will 
welcome Charles J. Boorkman’s An Annotated 
Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets on Eco- 
nomic Citizenship, a 174p. mimeographed publi- 
cation, available free from the N.Y.A. Quoddy 
Regional Project, Quoddy Village, Maine, as long 
as the supply lasts. The inclusion of titles has 
been on the basis of books which could be read 
by the average young adult. Titles are included 
on all phases of government and problems in 
American democracy. 


New N.E.A. Lists 


Three new titles in the Personal Growth Leaf- 
lets might prove valuable for distribution as 
selected reading lists. No. 206, American History 
in Fiction, by Gunnar Horn, includes sixty novels 
on various periods of American history. No. 233, 
Fiction for Junior High School Students, is a 
selection of sixty titles from the N.C.T.E.’s 
Leisure Reading; No. 237, Fiction for High 
School Students, is a selection of 70 titles from 
its Books for Home Reading. These are available 
in quantity at one cent each. Have you sent for 
Special Nineteen, 25 Personal Growth Leaflets 
for Librarians, including popular booklists, for 
25¢? 


Milwaukee June 22-27 


To all school librarians: those who belong to 
the School Libraries Section, and those who don't. 
The committees in Milwaukee and the officers of 
the Section are planning a pleasant and instruc- 
tive week which will be well worth-while for all 
who have the privilege of attending the A.L.A. 
conference in June. 

The Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People has meetings scheduled from Mon- 
day morning through Friday, a combined exhibit 
featuring local folk-lore as well as helpful sug- 
gestions for all, and some time left for getting 
acquainted with each other. 

The School Libraries Section activities begin 
with a business meeting Monday forenoon, where 
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vital plans for the Section will be discussed. Our 
General Session will be held Thursday evening, 
with a panel-type discussion on the theme:—BE 
ALERT TO THE EMERGENCY: BUT DON’T FORGET 
THE FUTURE. It promises’ to have meat plus 
inspiration. The formal dinner of the Section, 
held at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, will be the 
social event of this Section, with a brief and 
interesting program. 

Private School Librarians will have their special 
luncheon on Tuesday, June 23rd, with Elvajean 
Hall as chairman. Nora Beust will be the speaker 
at the Supervisors’ Breakfast, Thursday, with Irene 
Newman as chairman. 

We all need information and inspiration for 
the year ahead. Let's find them together in 
Milwaukee. 


A.L.A. NOTES 
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project were furnished by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Daniel Samper-Ortega, president of the 
Gimnasio Moderno in Bogota, has been appointed 
liaison officer for the school. 


Meeting on Postwar Standards 


Postwar standards for public libraries were con- 
sidered and revisions of tentative drafts made, at 
a meeting of the A.L.A. Committee on Postwar 
Planning and some twenty consultants, in Chi- 
cago, May 7-9. According to the contract with 
the National Resources Planning Board, the com- 
pleted standards are to be filed with the board 
before June 30. 


The Choice of Editions 


In April the A.L.A. published Pearl G. Carl- 
son's The Choice of Editions. In this study the 
various types of editions are defined and the prin- 
ciples of selection are considered from the stand- 
points of the reader to be served, the many factors 
which affect the book’s content, and the book's 
format. The appendix includes a suggested out- 
line for the evaluation of editions. (70p. 75c) 


University of Kentucky Accredited 


The Board of Education for Librarianship an- 
nounces the accrediting of the University of Ken- 
tucky Department of Library Science as a Type III 
library school which emphasizes the preparation 
of librarians for service in schools and colleges. 


A.L.A. Staff Change 


Harold H. Laskey, sales and advertising assist- 
ant in the Publishing Department for the past 
six years, resigned on May 6 to accept a position 
as assistant to the director of the book division 
of the Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, Chicago, 
publishers of the Little Technical Library. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





APPY summertime! While the Bulletin is 

going to indulge in a seasonal respite and 
go out of circulation for two months, like a 
contrary grizzly bear, The Wilson Company will 
go on. 

Ready for your use in September will be six 
new books: Book Selection for Secondary School 
Libraries, Willard A. Heaps (Bulletin’s School 
Libraries Section editor who recently sent out an 
announcement, ‘From Uncle Sam and Aunt 
Eleanor that their nephew, First Lt. Willard A. 
Heaps is engaged to the United States Army, 
Signal Corps”); Twentieth Century Authors, 
Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft; Index 
to Play Anthologies, John H. Ottemiller; Find 
It Yourself, Elizabeth Scripture, and Margaret 
R. Greer; List of Subject Headings for the In- 
formation File, Newark’s Lois M. Wenman, 
editing the revised edition: Readings on Latin 
America (Reading for Background, No. 14); 
Sarah M. Galvan. 


Censorship—Prices—Taxes 


These—censorship, prices, taxes—are three 
subjects that vitally concern us all. What books 
will you be permitted to circulate? What will 
they cost? Will they be taxed? 

The Reference Shelf has selected these ques- 
tions to answer both yes and no in the three 
remaining books of the current volume. They 
will be published in June and July ($1.25 each) 
under the following titles: Permanent Price 
Control Policy; Federal Sales Tax; and Censor- 
ship of the Press. Orders received now will 
be filled upon publication. 


Open House 


We've headed this item “open house” because 
it is an invitation to you to read Closed Shop 
with an open mind. If you agree that every 
employee should join and contribute to the 
labor union that is working ceaselessly for more 
pay and shorter hours for him, you will find in 
the book many arguments to support your con- 
viction. If, on the other hand, you are con- 
vinced that to compel a workman to join a union 
and deduct union dues from his wages as a 
condition of his being able to earn a living is 
a serious abridgement of his liberty, you will 
also find in the book much logical proof that you 
are right. 

Closed Shop ($1.25) is the latest book in 
the current Reference Shelf. It's a compilation 





of the most lucid pros and cons that the ex- 
perts have pronounced on what is one of our most 
serious internal problems, at present. Before 
ordering the book, however, make sure that you 
have its predecessors in the labor field, The 
National Labor Relations Act: Should it Be 
Amended?; Trade Unions and the Anti-Trust 
Laws; and Federal Regulation of Labor Unions. 
All three are in the Reference Shelf and priced 
at $1.25 each. 


Debate Annual 


This year’s University Debaters’ Annual, as in 
other years, reflects the trend of public thinking, 
as is illustrated by the various topics covered: 
Federal Incorporation of Labor Unions; Compul- 
sory Military Training; A League of Nations; 
A Federal Sales Tax; Failure of the Colleges to 
Meet Student Needs; Freedom of Speech during 
National Emergencies; Western Hemisphere Soli- 
darity; Compulsory Savings Taxation for Duration 
of War; Federation of Democracies to Establish 
the Roosevelt-Churchill Points; How Cushion the 
Post-War Depression. Debates in the traditional 
form vie with symposiums or panel discussions, 
making the volume representative of modern col- 
lege debate practice. The book will be ready in 
August. $2.25. Edith M. Phelps, editor. 


Subscribers Pay No More! 


Volume 15 of the Reference Shelf, containing 
10 numbers will be completed at the usual time, 
June 30, although the last three numbers in the 
Volume will probably reach subscribers some- 
time during the month of July. Volume 16, be- 
ginning on July first, will consist of seven num- 
bers in place of ten. Rising costs of publication 
made it necessary to increase the price of single 
numbers a few years ago, but at that time we 
made no advance in the subscription price of 
the volumes. Now, however, increasing costs of 
labor, paper, cloth, and type metal necessitate 
either raising the subscription price or curtailing 
the number of issues supplied, and the latter 
method has been chosen as preferable. 

Your subscription price for The Reference 
Shelf remains at $6, which is still a bargain 
compared to the cost of buying the issues 
separately. 


Temporary 


A few years ago it was necessary to print a 
temporary run of the Third Edition of Sears’ 
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List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries, 
to meet the demand until the 4th revised edi- 
tion could be completed. There are still a 
number of copies of this temporary edition on 
hand, and although they lack the classification 
numbers which were added to the 4th edition, 
they may still be useful to small libraries whose 
limited funds do not allow the purchase of 
many tools of this kind. So long as there are 
any in stock, a copy will be sent, without charge, 
on request, to any public library with a total 
yearly income of less than $1000, or to any 
school or college library serving a total enrollment 
of not more than 100 students. 


Dewey System 


The 14th revised and enlarged edition of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification is ready at last. 
The Wilson Company now has stock and can 
fill orders promptly. According to the Foreword 
by Milton James Ferguson, Chairman of the 
Committee in charge of the new edition, the fol- 
lowing is a partial list of the notations where 
expansion has taken place: 301.15; 312; 325; 
330-339 expanded to 38 pages; 355-359 ex- 
panded to 12 pages; 364-365, 10 pages; 659.1, 
4 pages; 700-770, 147 pages; 931 and 951; and 
important expansions from 975 to 979. The 
work is bound as before in Y% ieather and 
buckram. Price $12. 


Twentieth Century Authors 


After more than four years of preparation, 
the long-awaited biographical volume Twentieth 
Century Authors, edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and 
Howard Haycraft, is definitely scheduled for pub- 
lication in the Early Fall. This really mammoth 
editorial undertaking constitutes a complete re- 
vision (all sketches are entirely new), combina- 
tion, and expansion of Living Authors (1931) 
and Authors Today and Yesterday (1933), which 
have both been out of print for several years. 
Some idea of the scope of the new work may be 
gathered from the fact that while the two pre- 
vious books together included sketches of ap- 
proximately 800 authors, Twentieth Century Au- 
thors will present biographies of more than 1850! 
Likewise, the combined number of pages in the 
two earlier books was 1179, while Twentieth 
Century Authors will have more than 1600 pages, 
with each page containing approximately 50 per 
cent higher wordage than in the previous volumes. 
In addition, Twentieth Century Authors will be 
illustrated by more than 1700 portraits, and sev- 
eral hundred of the sketches are autobiographical, 
written especially for the volume by the subjects 
themselves. 

In spite of the fact that Twentieth Century 
Authors thus more than doubles the size, contents, 
and importance of the two previous books to- 
gether, the pre-publication price has been set at 
the nominal figure of only $7.50—or actually Jess 
than the combined cost of the previous two books! 
This really astonishing price is possible only be- 
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cause of the great advance interest in the new 
volume, which in turn has encouraged us to order 
a record first-printing of 10,000 copies. We shall 
hope to keep the price at $7.50 after publication 
also, but it is only fair to say that rising costs 
of production may make this impossible. How- 
ever, all orders placed directly with The H. W. 
Wilson Company before publication date will 
definitely be filled at the $7.50 price. Please note 
that we cannot guarantee this price if orders are 
placed through dealers or agencies. May we sug- 
gest therefore that you place your order with us 
now and make sure of the low price for your 
library ? 

Orders placed now will be shipped on publica- 
tion date (probably in September) and may be 
billed either on that date or earlier if any library 
wishes for some special fiscal reason. In ordering 
please specify when you want your bill to be 
rendered. 


Index To Children’s Poetry 


Fifteen thousand poems by 2,500 authors clas- 
sified under more than 1,800 subjects—that, in 
brief, is The Index to Children’s Poetry which 
we have scheduled for publication in September. 

The compiler, Dr. J. E. Brewton, Associate 
Director of the Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, has had the collaboration of seventeen 
school and children’s librarians in the selection 
of the 130 collections which have been indexed. 
Collections for the very young child (those classed 
in “Easy Books” in the Children’s Catalog, 
Mother Goose etc.) collections for the elemen- 
tary school grades (those found in class 821.08 
in the Children’s Catalog) and collections suit- 
able for high school age are included. Books 
of poetry by one author (Lewis Carroll, Walter 
de la Mare etc.) are also indexed. 

Entries are of four types: title, subject, au- 
thor, and reference from first line to title, with 
fullest information given under the title entry. 
For the most part, poems are listed under spe- 
cific subjects, with See and See also references 
to and from related subjects. There is a com- 
plete “analysis of books indexed’ which also 
grades the books. 

Dr. Brewton has spent more than two years 
compiling this comprehensive index which will 
prove of great value to librarians, teachers, direc- 
tors of radio programs for children, parents 
in fact, to all who need to locate children’s 
poems by subject, author, title, or first line. 


Price Correction On 
The New Larned History 


In a recently published A. L. A. book entitled 
A Basic Book Collection for High Schools, 
which contains a list of 1,500 recommended 
titles compiled by a joint committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the National Education 
Association, and the National Council of Teachers 
of English, The New Larned History is listed 
with the following note: 


“For libraries that can afford to pur- 
chase, this sét is highly recommended.” 
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However, through no fault of the committee, 
the price given is the original price of $105.00 
which is no longer correct. At the special Wil- 
son Company service basis prices at which this 
set is now being sold, high school libraries can 
afford this “highly recommended” set. If you 
haven't already received our advertising, write 
for your service basis rate. 


More for Your Money 


To get more for less is always pleasing; more 
so than ever, these days of careful budgeting. 
This undoubtedly accounts for the present boom 
the “reprint market’’ is enjoying, which is not 
meant to imply that reprints haven't merit at all 
times. 

You know, of course, that among the 8,000 
reprints available you'll find every book that 
has stood the test of time? The rub in the 
past has been in finding. Twenty-six publishers 
print reprints under sixty-three imprints. Former- 
ly this meant a tedious search to determine if 
the desired title was available in the desired 
series. 

Since the Catalog of Reprints in Series was 
started (by ourselves) a year ago the necessity 
for this search has been eliminated. The cur- 
rent main volume lists all titles available in 
the sixty-three most popular series as of last 
November. The first section lists all titles under 
publishers and imprints, and the second again 
lists all books under author and title. Complete 
bibliographic information is given. 

Because new titles are constantly being added 
and others are going out of print, this is a con- 
tinuing service. The Supplement which will ap- 
pear in June will add Juveniles as will the new 
main volume which will be published in the 
fall. Many libraries and bookstores have reported 
that a single order has repaid the subscription 
price ($3.50). 


Revisions for High Schools 


As a result of votes from collaborators, hun- 
dreds of titles have been dropped from the 
old Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 
New editions and newer books will be included 
in the fourth edition to be published this fall. 

In preparation for the revision, the 1937 edi- 
tion and the 1938-1941 supplements were sent 
out to collaborators who reconsidered all these 
titles and voted on their usefulness to school 
libraries, in 1941. Many sections of the Catalog 
were also sent to specialists in art, music, agri- 
culture, home economics, etc. 

Lists were prepared and submitted to more than 
20 librarians of technical schools in response 
to requests for additional books for vocational 
schools. They helped determine the books needed 
for the new curriculum. Many courses of study 
have also been surveyed with the same object in 
view. It seems, from the present returns, that the 
number of books listed on aeronautics, automobile 
mechanics, and electrical work will be materially 
increased. 
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The Catalog will also be published in two 
editions, one of which will contain a supple- 
mentary list of books of particular interest to 
Catholic schools. 


Fiction Catalog 


The long-talked-of Fiction Catalog is nearing 
completion. 


It will contain nearly 5,000 titles of the best 
novels of all time including translations, mystery 
stories, western stories, short stories, and stories 
for young people's collections. About one fourth 
will be either starred or double-starred as most 
desirable for the small library. The symbol “y” 
is added to those titles which 15 librarians work- 
ing with young people voted as most desirable in 
their collections. 

An outstanding feature of the Fiction Catalog 
is the careful pss Now work. The majority of the 
books included are each entered under three or 
more subjects. Some novels it was necessary 
to enter under 20 or more subjects. Entries 
include: location or scene of the story; and such 
form headings as Autobiographical stories, Love 
stories, Ghost stories; names of historical per- 
sonages; occupations; animals; sports; unusual 
headings as Amnesia, Burials at sea, Hurricanes, 
and Lotteries. 


Newark Work 


Beatrice Winser, Librarian of the Public Li- 
brary of Newark, New Jersey, states that the 
work of revising the fourth edition of List of 
Subject Headings for the Information File is in 
progress. It is expected that the revised list will 
be published late in the summer. There will be a 
considerable number of changes in the new edi- 
tion, to bring the subject headings down to date. 
Price to remain $1.25. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX. April 1941-March 1942 an- 
nual bound volume. Published May 18 


In Preparation 


ABRIDGED READERS’GUIDE. September 1940-June 1942, 
2-year bound volume. Ready late Summer 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. _ First Annual Supplement to 
6th Edition. Ready early Fall 

EDUCATION INDEX. July 1941-June 
bound volume. Ready late Summer 

HicH ScHOOL CATALOG. New Edition, 4th rev. 
in the Fall 

READERS’ GuiIpE (UNABRIDGED). 
annual bound volume. 


1942, annual 


Ready 


July 1941-June 1942, 
Ready late Summer 


Watch this space each month for latest in- 
formation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 








OME of the problems we reported a year ago 

have become more serious. We have lost 
nearly all business from the Far East since Pearl 
Harbor. But sales have continued to rise, never- 
theless. Now that our own country is actually 
in the war, and with the rapid development of 
camp libraries, our sales to Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps libraries is steadily increasing. 


As a matter of fact, although we have made no 
special effort along these lines, we are doing our 
part in the defense work which now occupies the 
attention of nearly every one. For example, the 
value of the Industrial Arts Index is now being 
demonstrated as never before. Government depart- 
ments and great industrial organizations turning 
out war orders are among the subscribers who find 
the Index an indispensable guide to technical, 
financial, and business informaion. Our Periodi- 
cals Department has been busy supplying quanti- 
ties of volumes and sets of technical periodicals to 
the libraries of industrial plants manufacturing war 
materials. And all of our indexing and biblio- 
graphical services are undoubtedly playing their 
part in war and defense activity. 

During the past fiscal year we have been work- 
ing on some important publications which have not 
been finished, and for which, although we have 
invested quite a good deal in editorial work, there 
have as yet been no sales. 


Union List of Serials 


When the compiling and publishing of a na- 
tional Union List of Serials was undertaken 
twenty years ago, a questionnaire was sent to the 
libraries that would most likely be interested in 
such an undertaking. The most important question 
was, “Would you rather have a national Union 
List of Serials or a shelf full of local and regional 
lists?" The vote was almost unanimous for the 
national list. The American Library Association 
appointed an advisory committee to work with 
The Wilson Company in making plans for the 
compilation and publishing of this very important 
reference tool. Forty of the largest libraries of the 
country paid twelve hundred dollars each in ad- 
vance for twenty-four copies each, and a few local 
groups of somewhat smaller libraries made up to- 
gether similar subscriptions for twenty-four copies 
at fifty dollars each. All other libraries, even the 
smallest, paid seventy-five dollars—or went with- 
out. Many small college and public libraries could 
not afford to buy at all. 


Two hundred and twenty four libraries checked 
this first edition of the Union List. It was soon 
evident that this number did not cover the country 
adequately. The first edition of the Union List did 
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not include many of the smaller libraries which 
prefer to borrow of each other when possible 
rather than to over-load a few of the large librar- 
ies with more than their share of the lending. 
Consequently local and regional lists were planned 
and published at considerable duplication of work 
and expense. 


The second edition of the national list will be 
published this year. When it was planned, the 
American Library Association again appointed an 
Advisory Committee, and both the Committee and 
The Wilson Company agreed that a much larger 
number of libraries should be represented in the 
List to encourage local borrowing. Six hundred 
libraries, nearly three times the number in the first 
edition, have contributed a record of their hold- 
ings for the second edition, and every section of 
the country is now adequately represented. ‘‘Neigh- 
borhood” borrowing as well as “long distance” 
borrowing will be possible. Smaller libraries will 
often find it convenient to borrow from one an- 
other, and larger libraries will therefore be re- 
lieved of some of the burden of lending. 

But, if this is to be accomplished, the price 
must be within the means of smaller libraries, and 
yet keep the publication out of the ‘‘red.”’ Tenta- 
tive plans have therefore been made to place the 
new edition on the service basis of charge, at 
prices which will enable the smaller libraries to 
purchase. They will pay enough not only to cover 
the actual cost of manufacturing their copies but 
also to make a real contribution to the compiling, 
typesetting, and all work prior to the printing and 
binding of their copies. And the more contribu- 
tions we can get toward the cost, the more certain 
we shall be that this large job will be financially 
successful, for the new edition, with. its three 
thousand pages, will be as large as the United 
States Catalog, and perhaps even larger. We are 
undertaking this project on a non-profit basis, but 
of course we want to avoid a deficit. 


The Nineteenth Century 
Readers’ Guide 


Another project of considerable importance on 
which we have been at work for several years will 
be partially completed during the coming year. As 
previously announced we plan to index a selected 
number of nineteenth century periodicals—those 
most important in reference work today—back to 
1800, and we hope to complete the first volume 
in this series, 1890-1900, within a year. 

The publication of the Index to Periodical Lit- 
erature by William Frederick Poole was an out- 
standing achievement. When we consider the diffi- 
culties under which he undertook this monumental 
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work, with volunteer collaborators, so many years 
ago, we can only marvel that this pioneer job of 
indexing resulted in such a useful reference tool. 
However, for some time it has been obvious that 
the needs of modern reference work require a 
modern index to the more important periodicals 
with author entries and systematic subject head- 
ings and cross references. The Nineteenth Century 
Readers’ Guide will meet this need. 


Other Publications to Come 


In addition to these works a number of other 
books of major importance are under way and will 
be issued during the coming year. Brewton's Index 
to Children’s Poetry, an author, title, and first-line 
index to 300 collections of poetry for children and 
young people, will be ready in midsummer. Print- 
ing of a new Fiction Catalog and a new edition of 
the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
will be completed before the close of 1942, and 
work is progressing on a new Index to Short 
Stories. An Index to Play Anthologies is also 
scheduled for publication in 1942. 

Libraries who have depended heavily on Living 
Authors and Authors of Yesterday and Today will 
be pleased to learn that both these works, now out 
of print, will be superseded by a new inclusive 
volume entitled Twentieth Century Authors which 
has been brought up to date. It will be ready late 
in 1942. A new annual volume, Current Biog- 
raphy 1941, with portraits, completes the second 
year of publication of this increasingly popular 
tool. Preliminary work has also begun on the five- 
year volume of the Cumulative Book Index, 1938- 
1942, to be issued next year. 


The War Affects Us! 


The conscription of men for Army and Navy 
and the unusual demand for typists and clerical 
help in government departments and war indus- 
tries have caused some upheavals in our staff— 
particularly in the Printing Department and Bind- 
ery, and in the Production and Accounting De- 
partments. To partly compensate for the loss of 
time because of the training of new workers, the 
work week has been lengthened where necessary 
from 37 hours to 40 hours. We hope soon to 
iron out temporary delays that have resulted here 
and there and to begin on regular schedule in all 
departments. 

We also mentioned a year ago that we were 
taking steps to avoid some of the difficulties we 
encountered during the first world war. We have 
on hand paper sufficient for the present and im- 
mediate future. Prices of paper and binding mate- 
rial have advanced steadily—although just now 
the price of paper.is tending down, probably due 
to the fact that there is less advertising since sales 
of many manufactured articles have been stopped 
by the government, typewriters for example. Never- 
theless we shall continue to carry a stock of paper 
in reserve against possible inflation. 

What is in store in the future for our organiza- 
tion is difficult to prophesy except that we shall 
undoubtedly have much bigger taxes to meet. The 
Company will endeavor to be as efficient as pos- 
sible, economize where necessary, and try to keep 
on even keel through these difficult times and to 
serve our library subscribers as efficiently as we 
have in the past. 

H. W. WILSON, President 
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ASSETS 1903 





1909 











1915 








1921 





1927 











1933 





1938 





1942 











Investments and 





Machinery and 





Furniture and 


Fixtures ..... 2,411.10 
















LIABILITIES 


Current 


Liabilities 







Capital Stock* .. 50,000.00 





Total 


GCiher At. ckciches © cas 


SEO ick echo & os 
5,230.60 


eee 


PS 44. cet edetenes © Bebe 


ere 


74,100.00 93,000.00 162,500.00 


Surplus ........ 11,273.10 22,17486 7,296.87 


7,369.26 
13,560.00 
8,763.87 


9,702.04 
14,339.75 


14,102.91 
128,084.29 


. + $2,400.00 $36,364.39 $40,982.10 $40,520.23 
30,254.98 


75,887.24 
74,645.32 


5,245.95 


48,637.63 
19,488.17 


$23,393.23 
142,238.72 
84,000.00 
216,600.00 
26,475.40 


Current Assets. . $61,262.00 $127,408.65 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 $244,831.24 $400,347.24 
28,336.15 60,118.73 


73,997.08 


36,801.42 
151,414.16 303,959.12 


Total Assets. .$63,673.10 $132,039.25 $171,599.95 $550,790.74 $492,107.95 $879,225.99 $1,008,004.72 $1,257,159.0) 


$25,075.15 
234,139.17 
166,166.81 
413,059.37* 
36,783.09 


$428,607.86 
103,945.62 
89,787.08 


36,692.20 
429,591.96 





$588,359.49 
110,143.91 
92,916.92 


46,001.15 
399,737.56 


$82,382.06 $101,916.68 


295,508.57 

219,800.00 

448,328.36* 
42,605.73 


350,534.85 

425,600.00 

304,772.30* 
54,335.20 




























































Liabilities . . . .$63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $358,798.74 $492,707.35 $875,223.59 $1,088,624.72 $1,237,159.03 
Profit and Loss Statements, 1940-1942 
Year ended March 31 1940 1941 1942 
Surplus in- 
ning of Year... $44,788.17 $48,614.08 $53,654.43 
Net Sales for 
PP “ens snows $756,314.55 $794,903.02 $835,019.62 
Miscellaneous 
Income ....... 14,511.04 18,232.78 19,152.76 
Gross Income $770,825.59 $813,135.80 $854,172.38 
== —— =——— 
Cost of Sales.... $529,313.79 $578,179.96 $595,808.68 
Selling and Ad- 
ministration Ex- 
penses ....... 197,700.83 184,748.92 213,727.71 
| RD 13,791.06 27,525.57 26,439.22 
Berenice 37a 805 68 $79045405 $5597561 
<Seaag $740,805.68 $790,454. 975. 
Profits for Year.. $30,019.91 $22,681.35 18,196.77 
$74,506.08 $71,295.43 1,851.20 
Less Dividends. . 26,194: 17,641. 17,516.00 
lus End of nmntine mime a 
eo sitinea ‘ ms $48,614.08 $53,654.43 $54,335.20 
* Includes installments received for the purchase of Capital Stock. 


a . 
1In response to our offer to stockholders in 1939 and 1540, a large number exchanged their 7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock for 7% Debentures maturing 1943 to 1951. This accounts for the sharp reduction in the outstanding capital 


stock and most of the increase in the funded debt. 
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359.49 
143.91 
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001.15 
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534.85 


172.30* 
335.20 


159.03 


654.43 


196.77 


516.00 
335.20 
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THE REFERENCE SHELF 


READABLE = IMPARTIAL = AUTHORITATIVE 


Compilations wherein the Experts Dis- 
agree on a Vital Problem of the Day 







The ten titles in the current volume are: 


$1.25 REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1940-1941. A. Craic 
Barrp. 1941, 319p. 
A collection of 27 speeches delivered by 26 molders of public opinion on 
vital topics. The book includes an analysis of each speech, notes on the 
occasion on which it was made, audience reaction, etc., also brief biogra- 
phies of each speaker. 


$1.25 al ioe MILITARY SERVICE. R. E. and H. B. SumMMenrs. 
1941. 180p. 


Supplements and brings up to date an earlier Reference Shelf volume: 
Compulsory Military Training ($1.25). Both books present a comprehensive 
pro and con survey of the subject. 


$1.25 he soy REGULATION OF LABOR UNIONS. J. V. GarLanp. 
1941. p. 
An impartial survey of the question with no causes championed. 


$1.25 FEDERAL PRICE CONTROL. J. E. JoHNnsen. 1942. 266p. 
The basic problem remains unchanged: What must we surrender to defeat 
totalitarianism and what liberties may we hope to retain? 


$.909 THE “EIGHT POINTS” OF POST-WAR WORLD REORGANI- 
ZATION. J. E. Jonnsen. 1942. 126p. 
A supplement to the earlier Reference Shelf volume International Federa- 
tion of Democracies ($1.25) with particular emphasis on principles of 
international order as expressed in the Atlantic Charter. 


$1.25 WAGES AND PRICES. R. E. Summers. 1942. 219p. 
Nearly 65% of national income goes to labor. This is an important factor 
in the price of many necessities, Shall wages be frozen? Proponents 
and opponents are presented. 


$1.25 THE CLOSED SHOP. J. E. JouHnsen. (June). 
Will the majority benefit if the right to work necessitates joining a union? 
The authorities disagree. 


$1.25 PERMANENT PRICE CONTROL POLICY. J. E. Jounsen. (July). 
$1.25 FEDERAL SALES TAX. E. R. Nicuots. (July). 
$1.25 CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS. R. E. Summers. (June). 


$12.15 ALL TEN BOOKS SENT IN ONE ORDER FOR $6.00. 





A third book on the N.U.E.A. question, “Post-War World Reorgani- 
zation,” is scheduled for early fall. It will be one of seven books 
in the forthcoming volume. Subscribe mow to receive all seven as 
published for only $6. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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IN ALL THE ARMED SERVICES 
AND LEADING SCHOOLS 


RIDER | 
RADIO BOOKS 

















Whether the trainee is preparing for radio 
work in industry or the armed forces, 
whether he uses his knowledge in winning the 
war or in winning the peace, he needs the 
proved and practical knowledge to be gained 
from Rider Books. 
They are today being used as texts in the class- 
rooms of the University of Pennsylvania, Pur- 
due, the United States Signal Corps, the Navy 
and the Coast Guard, and are represented in 
the country’s greatest Libraries from coast to 
coast. Send for descriptive catalog—Today! 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT baty = oR 
Accepted authority on subject ............. p. $3.00 


FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio .............. 138 pp. $1.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 
Explains most basic method of radio maintenance 
English ed. 360 pp. $3.00, ..... Spanish ed. 385 pp. $3.50 


THE METER AT WORK 
An elementary text om meters ............. 152 pp. $1.50 


THE OSCILLATOR 23 WORK 


How to use, test and repair ............++. 243 pp. $2.00 
VACUUM TUBE ioe thiaviene 
Theoretical and practical ............+.+.+- 179 pp. $2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYS- 
TEMS —also automatic tuning systems ....... 143 pp. $1.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on “Alternating 


ment,”” on “Automatic Volume Control,”” on “D-C 
Voltage Distribution.”” ...... Hand bindings—d0e each. 
ALSO RIDER MANUALS— 
NOW IN Xlll VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data on 


Radio Receivers—used by professional radio servicemen 
in all parts of the world. 


* *& Send Coupon for New Catalog x x 
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der Publisher, Inc. 
ieee ie } a New York City | 
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: Please send 1942 Catalog. | 
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JOHN F. RIDER Publisher, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Export Division: Rocke Internetiona! ec. Corp. 
100 Varick $t.,M.7.C. + Cable: ARLABS 




















Something 
New.... 


has been added to the 


CATALOG OF 
REPRINTS IN 
SERIES, 1941 


It’s to be found in the Supplement to 
the main volume and consists of all 
JUVENILES available in {twenty- 
nine of the best known reprint series. 


To Recapitulate: 

The Main Volume lists more than 8,000 
reprints available as of November, 194! 
in 63 standard series, in one alphabet 
with both author and titles entries and 
complete buying information. 


The Supplement brings this material up 
to date, lists new titles, out of print titles, 
and adds reprints available in 29 Juvenile 
series. 


The function of the Catalog is to save 
time and money for subscribers by bring- 
ing together in one place, essential buying 
material exceedingly difficult to locate 
elsewhere. 


Hundreds find that this semi-annual serv- 

ice repays its cost many times. The sub- 

scription price is $3.50 which includes the 
une Supplement and the forthcoming 
ain Volume in the Fall. 


New subscribers will receive the above 
PLUS the current Main Volume (1941!) 
. . while the supply lasts. 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 
nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 
in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 
10 copies, 15¢ per month; a sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 





Norris, Mrs KATHLEEN (THOMPSON) 
1880- 
Dina Cashman. Doubleday 1942 305p $2 


“The story of a California girl who loved 
a man who knew she couldn’t marry, and 


FICTION 


BELLAMANN, HENRY, 1882- 
Floods of spring. Simon & Schuster 1942 


374p $2.50 

The story of a Pennsylvania Dutch farmer 
and his wife who emigrate to Missouri after 
the close of the Civil war. His love for his 
Missouri farm land transcends all human re- 


who had the courage to follow through the 
strange destiny pointed by her unfortunate 
love affair.” Huntting 

Appeared serially in “Collier's” 


lationships WERFEL, FRANZ V. 1890- 


Song of Bernadette; tr. by Ludwig Lewi- 


GoupDGE, ELIZABETH, 1900- _ 
sohn. Viking 1942 575p $3 


Castle on the hill. Coward-McCann 1942 











346p $2.50 


“The story opens in June 1940—just after 
the battle of Dunkirk. . . Dolores Brown, 
a spinster of forty-two, evacuated from her 
home, is near despair when Charles Birley, 
an elderly historian offers her a place as 
housekeeper for himself, his two nephews, 
and two London evacuees, aged five and 
seven. And it was through these last that 
Jo Isaacson, concert violinist, came into their 
lives.” Huntting 


LOCKRIDGE, MRS FRANCES 


Death on the aisle; a Mr and Mrs North 
mystery, by Frances and Richard Lock- 
ridge. Lippincott 1942 288p $2 


The wealthy backer of a Broadway play is 
murdered during dress rehearsal. Lt. Wei- 
gand found the Norths ready to help, with 
illogical logic and tangential suggestions, 
when he arrived 

“The authors deserve another medal for 
this one, especially for writing about people 
as we know them instead of the goofs who 
generally inhabit mysteries.’ Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


“The ‘Song of Bernadette’ is a novel but 
not a fictive work. . . All the memorable 
happenings which constitute the substance 
of this ck took place in the world of 
reality. Since their beginning dates back no 
longer than eighty years, there beats upon 
them the bright light of modern history and 
their truth has been confirmed by friend and 
foe and by cool observers through faithful 
testimonies. My story makes no changes in 
this body of truth.” Personal preface 


“Here is one of the strangest of earth’s 
stories retold in a spirit of great wisdom 
and tenderness... We have before us, told 
with shrewdness and eloquent simplicity, a 
practised novelist’s revival of the history of 
Our Lady of Lourdes. . . tthe author) quick- 
ens the sense of pity for all erring and 
suffering humanity, which is one test of a 
fine novel.” Book-of-the-month club news 


WRIGHT, AUSTIN TAPPAN, 1883-1931 
Islandia. Farrar 1942 1013p $3 


A novel about an imaginary country of 
Islandia, located on the continent in the 
southern hemisphere. It is the story of 
John Lang, American consul to Islandia, his 












WRIGHT, AUSTIN T.—Continued 


romance, and the conflict between the Is- 
landian way of life and that of the rest of 
the world 

“It is a fine novel, for all its changes 
of pace over the passage of years. In it 
‘Islandia’ holds the mirror up to America 
and Europe. It is a gentle philosophical 
novel, but peopled with men and women 
and children who grow on you, come to 
life eventually. .. One realizes instinctively 
that it is the work of a man—the hobby 
of a man—of more than merely a fine intel- 
ligence, but of sensitivity and nobility.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BIRNEY, HOFFMAN, 1891- 


Brothers of doom; the story of the Pizar- 
ros of Peru. Putnam 1942 322p front 


$3 

The conquest of Peru and spoliation and 
destruction of Incan Empire retold in the 
lives of the four Pizarro brothers: Hernando, 
Francisco, Juan and Gonzalo 

(The author, “has brought Pizzaro and 
his crew to life, furbished their armor, sharp- 
ened their swords, saddled their horses, and 
in ringing words sent them charging against 
odds of a hundred to one. In blood they 
lived, and in blood they died, devils rather 
than angels, yet no one can deny that their 
story still stirs the imagination of men. 
Birney tells that story as it should be told.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


EASTMAN, MAX, 1883- 


Heroes I have known; twelve who lived 
great lives. Simon & Schuster 1942 
326 illus $3 

Contains sketches of: the author's mother; 
Carlo Tresca; Eugene Debs; Isadora Dun- 
can; Art Young; Influence of Thomas 
Beecher upon Mark Twain; Anatole France; 
Charlie Chaplin; John Reed; Leon Trotsky; 
Sigmund Freud; John Dewey 


ForBES, ESTHER 
Paul Revere & the world he lived in. 


Houghton 1942 510p illus $3.75 

Not only a biography of Paul Revere, 
diligent patriot, silversmith, soldier, but also 
a picture of his time, a panorama of 18th 
century Boston and its life 

Bibliography: p491-96 


FRENCH, HERBERT ELIoT, 1912- 


My yankee mother; with illus. by Peggy 
Bacon. Vanguard 1942 275p illus 
$2.50 
“Portrait of a Canadian woman who be- 
came a thorough-going New Englander by 
adoption. . . The; story of 
her life in Massachusetts, town and country, 
her efforts to combat smoking and drink- 








READERS’ CHOICE 





; her pioneering in motor cars, her 
sy Republican political leanings and her 
campaigning, her religious problems; her 
projects for doing the house over . . . her 
trips, her place in all family affairs.” Kirkus 

“While Mother was a rather bleak and 
rockbound character, her ardent and consum- 
ing enthusiasms, fanatically pursued, will 
endear her to many a reader. Her devotion 
to automobiles and her ruggedly individual 
methods of picking a new one; her en- 
thusiasm for Harvard, which she practically 
attended while her son and daughter did 
the studying ... all these made life for 
mother and those around her a continuously 
interesting performance. The reader has a 
secret hunch, however, that Mother had 
most of the fun.” N.Y. Times 


Kuo, HELENA 
I've come a long way. Appleton-Century 


1942 369p $3 

The autobiography of a Chinese girl who 
became a newspaper woman in Shanghai, 
went to London and France, where she was 
nearly caught by the Germans, and escaped 
to the United States 

“You will be completely fascinated by this 
autobiography of Helena Kuo, who has not 
wasted a minute of her short lifetime, which 
has been as incongruous as calligraphy and 
typewriting— but she does both equally 
well. . . Honest, sensitive writing, at times 
as delicate as a Chinese lady. There will be 
a sequel to this book, for Helena Kuo still 
has a long way to go.” Sat. Rev. of 
Literature 


SEDGWICK, HENRY DWIGHT, 1861- 
Memoirs of an epicurean. Bobbs ,1942, 


349p front $3 

Informal autobiography describing the 
author's life in New York in the sixties, 
in Adams academy, and in Harvard, his 
travels at home and abroad. Recollections 
and reminiscences of a life filled with good 
things 


ATTENTION, GENTLEMEN! 


DEARLE, DENIS ARTHUR, 1902- 
Plastic molding; a comprehensive study. 


Chemical pub. co. 1941 131p illus $4 
Contents: Introduction and history; Plas- 
tics materials; Plastic molding technique; 
Finishing department; Presses, accessory 
equipment, and plant layout; Estimates and 
costs; Engineering and design; Production 
management; Plastics entrepreneur 


GILEs, NELL 
Susan tells Stephen. . . 


illus. by Wini- 
fred Coffin. Hale 1942 92p illus $1.25 

“A handbook of good grooming, good 
clothes and good manners, and what comes 


of them, for young men who want more 
than a backward glance!” Subtitle 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


MoRGAN, ALFRED POWELL, 1889- 
Getting acquainted with electricity; illus. 
by the author. Appleton-Century 1942 
346p illus $3 


The author explains how electricity works 
and what it can accomplish. He discusses 
static electricity, magnetism, alternating cur- 
rents, electrically produced heat and light, 
radio communication, electrochemistry, ther- 
moelectricity, etc. 


Rus, ROGER WILLIAM, 1894- 
Repairmen will get you if you don’t watch 
out ,by, R. W. Riis and John Patric. 
Doubleday 1942 271p $2 


“Authentic testimony as to the fallibility 
of repairmen for automobiles, radios, 
watches, typewriters, vacuum cleaners, elec- 
tric irons. . . Suggestions are offered for 
future public attitudes to do away with 
bungling workmanship, overcharging and 


gypping.” Kirkus 

ScIENCE year book of 1942 ,ed. by, J. D. 
Ratcliff. Doubleday 1942 xxvii,279p 
$2.50 


A collection of popular magazine articles 
recording the advances during the year in 
various scientific fields 

Contents: Physics and chemistry; Medical 
research; Applied science and invention; 
Agriculture 


IN LEISURE TIME 


CoFFIN, ROBERT PETER TRISTRAM, 1892- 

There will be bread and love. Macmillan 
1942 98p $2 

“Lyrics written about tame and wild ani- 
mals, little and big people, and the great 
outdoors of Maine, home of this popular 
poet.” Bkl. 

“Still, one finds delight in his volumes, 
and his main theme, that of men and women 
working alongside nature to create some- 
thing and acquiring a sort of wizardry from 
their connection with nature, has excitement 
and attraction. . . More than any other 
living poet, except Walter de la Mare, 
Robert Tristram Coffin can touch people and 
things with mystery and strangeness.” N. Y. 
Times 

EvANS, Mary, 1890- 

How to make historic American costumes ; 
illus. by Elizabeth Brooks. Barnes, A.S. 
1942 178p illus $3 

Shows how to make authentic American 
costumes from various types of Indian dress 
thru the Civil war. Methods and materials 
of construction are explained and color prob- 


lems covered. There are nineteen plates il- 
lustrating the costumes, accompanied by 


871 


drawings showing the ing of the pat- 
terns. Each costume is described in relation 
to the historic period. Bibliography 

Quarto volume 


GEISTER, EDNA 
New ice-breakers. Harper 1942 153p 


$1.50 

A book of party games. Contents: Party 
plans; Musical mixers; Active group games; 
Games requiring little space or action; 
Tricks; Fun for small groups; Fun for din- 
ner parties; “Mixers”; Dance mixers and 
grand march figures; Party techniques 


HAMILTON, EpITH, 1867- 
Mythology; illus. by Steele Savage. Little 


1942 497p illus $3.50 

Contents: The Gods, the creation and the 
earliest heroes; Stories of love and adven- 
ture; Great heroes before the Trojan war; 
Heroes of the Trojan war; Great families of 
mythology; Less important myths; Mythology 
of the Norsemen 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
Picnic book, prepared for the National 


recreation association by C. L. Fredrik- 
son. Barnes, A.S. 1942 128p illus 
$1.25 

Contents: Planning and preparation; The 
program; Outings in rural communities; 
Games, stunts, contests; Special occasions 
out of doors; Food and its preparation; 
Fires and fireplaces; Picnic and outing serv- 
ices 


OUR HEMISPHERE 


BINNS, ARCHIE, 1899- 
Roaring land. McBride 1942 284p illus 


$2 

The story of Washington state, which has 
evolved from wilderness into a great agricul- 
tural and seaport state. The author tells 
of his own life there and of many personal 
incidents 


Burt, ALFRED LE Roy, 1888- 
Short history of Canada for Americans. 


Univ. of Minn. 1942 279p illus maps 
$3 


Partial contents: Establishment of New 
France; Canada and the American revolu- 
tion; Furs and the great west; British North 
American revolution; Dominion from sea 
to sea; How Canada is governed; Filling 
out; Coming of age; From war to war; 
Selected reading list 


ROMAINS, JULES, 1885- 
Salsette discovers America; tr. from the 


French with an introduction by Lewis 

Galantiére. Knopf 1942 234p $2.50 
“Comments on American life and man- 

ners, presented in a‘ narrative form—as a 











ROMAINS, JULES—Continued 


kind of story of the adventures of a French- 
man, forced to flee from his country, who 
wanders around New York and the country- 
side and who gradually begins to understand 
what America really is.” Huntting 

“The author ... in a mood of tender 
gaiety, unveils the wonders of America for 
his newly arrived friend Salsette, an exiled 
university professor, through whose fresh 
and not uncultivated senses we reappraise our 
food, wines, subways, women-folk, Myrtle 
Avenue, Jones Beach, and the New England 
countryside, among other things. Certainly 
one of the most charming books a visitor has 
written about us, and so consciously flatter- 
ing, on the whole, that your ears may burn 
as you read it.”” New Yorker 


SMITH, NICOL 


Black Martinique—Red Guiana; photo- 
graphs by Loren Tutell. Bobbs 1942 
312p illus $3.50 
The author visited these two French pos- 
sessions in the ‘New World during 1941. He 
gives an account of what he saw, climaxed 
by the story of Madame Duez, self-exiled 
Frenchwoman whom he met in Guiana 
“Mr Smith has an easy, colorful style and 
the light touch comes naturally to him. His 
on two of the most interesting of 
French colonies is, as a result, extremely 
good reading. He gives us travel impres- 
sions, with bits of historical lore and some 
modern politics interspersed. He digresses to 
tell long stories about the living and the 
dead.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


TREND, JOHN BRANDE, 1887- 


South America, with Mexico and Central 
America. Oxford 1941 128p illus maps 
(World to-day) $1 

Contents: Bibliographical note; Spanish 
and Portuguese Americans; Discovery, colo- 
nization, and independence; Conditions of 
life; Literature and the arts; Panamericanism 


AGENT in Italy. Doubleday 1942 331p 
$3 

An account of the activities of secret 
agents in Italy, of their valuable reports to 


the outside world, and of the domination of 
all Italy by the Gestapo 


“OVER THERE” 


GERVASI, FRANK 


War has seven faces. Doubleday 1942 
296p $2.50 

The odyssey of a correspondent who 
circled the world by bomber, boat and train 
—Bermuda, Great Britain, Capetown, Siam, 
Singapore, Cairo, and the Philippines. His 
report constitutes an indication of how and 
why the democratic forces will win the war 
and the peace to follow 
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“Vivid repottorial account of what Frank 
Gervasi saw, heard, and felt, with reviews of 
antecedent events and forecasts of what is 
likely to happen. It is not objective report- 
ing. . . But it is good realistic reporting and 


sound reasoning a keen observer long 
familiar with the international scene, espe- 
cially when he deals with causes and effects 
and existing political uncertainties, like 
Turkey, the Arab-Jewish contretemps, and 
India.” Sat. rev. of literature 


HINDUS, MAURICE GERSCHON, 1891- 
Russia and Japan. Doubleday 1942 254p 


maps $2 

The author explains the reasons behind 
the conflicts between Russia and Japan. He 
“justifies Russia’s stalling for time, not as a 
symptom of blindness to a possible initiative 
on the part of Japan, but to the importance 
of postponing action on two fronts while 
Siberia strengthens the preparation already 
far advanced.” Kirkus 

“Mr. Hindus is no crystal-gazer. He pre- 
fers, very rightly, to call his prophecies ‘ex- 
positions’ use they are, in fact, conclu- 
sions based on keen and clear analysis. . . 
What he has to say now is therefore of par- 
ticular importance, and it should be read by 
our experts who would figure the shape of 
things to come.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


Riess, CurT, 1902- 
Underground Europe. Dial press 1942 


325p $3 

The story of the active under cover oppo- 
sition to the Nazis by the organizations in 
the conquered countries of Europe 

“Dramatic descriptions of what is hap- 
pening behind the Nazi lines to overthrow 
Hitler and his works. They are catalogues 
of revolt. They tell in hundreds of different 
stories how men use dynamite on the rails, 
monkey-wrenches in factories, razor blades 
on the streets, the written word in under- 
ground newspapers, the spoken word over 
secret radios to weaken the Nazis.” N.Y. 
Times 


TOWARDS VICTORY 


BRINDZE, RUTH, 1903- 
Stretching your dollar in wartime. Van- 


guard 1942 197p illus $1.75 

The author tells how to save needed mate- 
rials for our country and money for ourselves 
on the things we wear and the things we eat, ~ 
on running a car and heating a home, what 
substitutes to use, and how to use them, etc. 

“Specific advice is easy to get at, from 
upkeep of stockings to the value of vitamins. 
The book should be preserved as a report on 
the effort of a country long geared to an 
economy of plenty, to function cheerfully on 
an economy of scarcity.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 











OF BEST BOOKS 


De SEVERSKY, ALEXANDER P. 1894- 
Victory through air power. Simon & 
Schuster 1942 354p illus maps $2.50 


Partial contents: Battle of Britain; Air- 
power lessons for America; Europe's aviation 
mistakes—and ours; Ordeal of American air 
power; Organization for air supremacy 

“His book is literally packed with original 
material; it is a book of destiny. At a time 
when extreme reverses have stunned our very 
sensibility de Seversky presents the most tan- 
gible and immediate answer to the crying 
question in every American mind: ‘How and 
where can America carry on an effective 
offensive now?’ . . . The crusading spirit is 
there but with it there is surgeon-like reason- 
ing, fact, and knowledge. It is as fascinating 
to read as a novel, and it is filled with 
hope—it tells what we can actually do to 
win, and how.” Sat. rev. of literature 


New YorK. City COLLEGE. CIVILIAN DE- 
FENSE COUNCIL 
Handbook of civilian protection, ed. by 
L. L. Snyder . . . with a foreword by 
A. M. Prentiss and an introduction by 
G. E. Snavely. McGraw 1942 184p 
illus (Whittlesey house publications) 
$1.25 
Contents: Total war and the civilian; Air 
raid conduct and services; Fire fighting; In- 
cendiary bombs and high explosives; Poison 
gas; First aid; Civilian conservation and sal- 


vage; Nutrition in the wartime emergency; 
Selected critical bibliography 


PRATT, FLETCHER, 1897- 

What the citizen should know about mod- 
ern war; illus. by André Jandot. Nor- 
ton 1942 184p illus $2.50 

This book defines and explains the terms, 


phrases and methods of modern war, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order 


PULESTON, WILLIAM DILWORTH, 1881- 
Annapolis, gangway to the quarterdeck. 
Appleton-Century 1942 259p illus $3 
“The purpose of this book is to trace the 
development of and describe the Naval Acad- 
emy of to-day, and to reveal how the Naval 
Academy—founded, dominated, and strictly 
controlled by the Old Navy—became the 

cradle of the Modern Navy.” Foreword 


THOMPSON, PAUL W. 1906- 

What the citizen should know about the 
army engineers; illus. by André Jandot. 
Norton 1942 210p illus $2.50 

Contents: Corps of engineers; Army of 
the United States; Engineer units; Engineers, 
soldier and officer; Engineers in the blitz- 
krieg; How the army engineers will function 


873 


in battle; How the army engineers will func- 
tion behind the front; How the army engi- 
neers keep abreast of the times; Army engi- 
neers; Engineers and the future 


WENGER, HERMANN LESLIE, 1898- 
First aid primer . . . by H. L. Wenger 
and, Eleanora Sense; illus. by Aaron 
Berkman. Barrows 1942 104p illus $1 


Contents: First aid to the injured; Con- 
trol of bleeding; Wounds, infections, and 
burns; Internal injuries and shock; Dress- 
ings, bandages, and splints; Broken bones; 
Poison gas and incendiary bombs; Artificial 
respiration; Transportation of the injured; 
Exposure to heat and cold; Civilian defense 
health aids; Emergency feeding; Blackout in- 
structions; Morale through nutrition 


WOMAN'S PAGE 


MEYER, DICKEY 
Needed—women in aviation. 
1942 219p illus $2 


Presents authoritative information about 
how women can help in all branches of air 
defense. Contents: Women in uniform; 
Women in aircraft manufacturing; Women 
in commercial professions 


McBride 


SUTHERLAND, DOROTHY GERTRUDE, 1910- 


Do you want to be a nurse? 
1942 186p $2 


“The steps to becoming a nurse, qualifica- 
tions, schools and training, chances for ad- 
vancement, various types of nursing with spe- 
cial sections on army, navy and Red Cross 
nursing, and advice on the choice of schools. 
(Bibliography).” Kirkus 


Doubleday 


WILSON, MARGERY, 1898- 
Woman you want to be; Margery Wil- 
son's complete book of charm. Lippin- 
cott 1942 423p illus $2.95 


Contents: Cultivation of charm; Refine- 
ments of charm; Effective conversation 


Woops, MARJORIE BINFORD 
Your wedding; how to plan and enjoy it; 
illus. by Jean Baker. Bobbs 1942 224p 
illus $1.75 


Partial contents: How shall I announce 
my engagement; Bride’s working schedule; 
Six types of weddings; Form of invitation; 
How many bridesmaids; Ushers; Match your 
wedding to your means; Your personal trous- 
seau; Your wedding gown—consider what 
suits you; It’s time to outfit your attendants; 
Display of gifts; Writing your thank-you 
notes; Preliminary music; Place for the wed- 
ding reception; Bridal table; Menu sugges- 
tions; Military wedding 





FOR INTERMEDIATES 


BENZ, FRANCIS E. 1899- 


Talking round the earth; the story of the 
telephone; illus. with photographs. 
d 1942 233p illus $2 


“The story of the invention of the tele- 
phone . . . and) of the inventor, Alexander 
Graham Bell, and of the courage and loyalty 
behind the gigantic network of the telephone 
systems of today.” Library journal 


“The feature of this ‘story of the tele- 
phone’ is warm human interest. Even a 
young reader not mechanically minded would 
be caught in its current of interest, begin- 
ning as it does among the Mayas, with a 
primitive heliograph flashing signals from 
polished shields, and moving to the smoke 
signals of the Indians and the talking drums 
of Africa before reaching the great day in 
1894 when Alexander Graham Bell . . . met 
Tom Watson, always tinkering with tools, 
and formed that collaboration in work that 
was to have so tremendous an effect upon 
the world and its history.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


MASON, ALFRED EDWARD WOODLEY, 1865- 


Life of Francis Drake. Doubleday 1942 
349p $3.75 


A biography of the great Elizabethan ad- 
venturer, navigator and naval hero. Gives a 
colorful picture of Drake's life and appraises 
the historical importance of his expeditions 

“It tells the sheer story of Drake's life— 
and what a wonderful, wonderful story it 
is—very well; it gives us the quality of 
excitement in the subordinate episodes—the 
attack on Nombre de Dios, the capture of 
the treasureship ‘Nuestra Sefiora de la Con- 
cepcion’—as one would expect from the 
skilled hand of a practised novelist. More 
important, Mr Mason has been careful to be 
as accurate as he can be . . . The book is 
that of an educated man, and is well-writ- 
ten.” New Statesman and Nation 


MATHIEWS, FRANKLIN K. ed. 


Boy scouts book of hobbies for fathers 
and sons; published for the Boy scouts 
of America. Appleton-Century 1942 
254p illus $2.50 


“Camping, fishing, pets, archery, golf, 
swimming, skating and stamp and coin col- 
lecting are among the many hobbies sug- 
gested for father-and-son participation. A 
few stories, each by an authority on his 
subject, add interest to the book.” Hunt- 
ting 





NICOLAY, HELEN, 1866- 
Decatur of the old navy; illus. by Norman 
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Price. Appleton-Century 1942 226p 
illus $2.50 

Traces Decatur’s career from his boyhood 
in Philadelphia, thru his participation in the 
short naval war with France, his success in 
putting down the evils of piracy and slavery 
in the Barbary States, his action in the War 
of 1812, to his untimely death in a duel 
with Commodore James Barron 


WALDECK, THEODORE J. 1894- 
Lions on the hunt; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 


Viking 1942 251p illus $2 
Sur-Dah was a young lion of the African 
wah who grew up to be the chief of his 


“Waldeck, explorer, hunter and writer, 
opens up for his readers an amazing outdoor 
world full of breath-taking adventure and 
rare beauty. Because Mr Waldeck has spent 
years in Africa and in British Guiana he 
can write with authority, and because he has 
felt so deeply the charm of unexplored coun- 
tries with their untamed animal life, the 
reader is carried along until he too senses 
the mystery of the jungle night, watches the 
flight of wild creatures across the brown 
veldt, sharing the excitement of chase and 
escape in places where animals mate and 
hunt and are in turn hunted by other animals 
and by man.” N.Y. Times 


WALKER, JOHN BYRNES, 1898- 
War in the air; fighting planes and pilots 


in action; with an introduction by 

G. D. Larner; illus. by Barry Bart. 

Random house 1941 74p illus $1 
“Descriptions, pictures and diagrams of 

all types of military planes in action. For 

older boys and adults.” Book rev. digest 
Quarto volume 


FOR THE SMALL FRY 


Best, Mrs ALLENA (CHAMPLIN) 1892- 
Tinmaker man of New Amsterdam, by 


Erick Berry ;pseud, ; music from an old 
tune arranged by Nelson Sprackling. 
Winston 1941 unp illus $1.50 

“Story about how Joost, a little boy in 
old New Amsterdam, thought up a merry 
song about the noisy ti er, and how it 
ran through the town like wildfire.” Kirkus 


Cuckoo; pictures by Rojan; tr. by Lily 


Duplaix. Harper 1942 unp illus $1.25 

“The story of the coming of spring, of 
birds and nest building, of a cuckoo e 
laid in a titmouse nest, of how the baby 
cuckoo displaces its mest mates, and finally 
grew too big for the opening. The colored 
pictures carry the story from page to page.” 
Kirkus 

Quarto volume 
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jt. auth. 
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calfe) 122 
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(Wheeling and Hilson) ann. 183 
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ders as Reminders, 826 
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4 


Baldwin, N.Y., public library, Vaca- 
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Barker, George, biog. sketch, 790 

Barton, Bernard, Foreign Trade 
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— Ann, National Park Library, 


Bauer, H. C. Midnight Oil Has 
Already Been Burned, 832 
Beers, H. Bibliographies in 
American History rev. ed., ann. 
390, 776 
Bibliographies in American History 
(Beers) rev. ed., ann. 390, 776 
Bibliography, Reference Service and 
_ (Ranganathan) note, 86 
—s Librarian and the bindery 
(Grob) 128 
<7 sketches, with portraits 
arker, George, 7 
Cain, J. M. 280 
Dangerfield, George, 202 
DeJong, D. C. 508 
Fadiman, Clifton, 284 
Habe, Hans, 200 
Hoult, Norah, 282 
Leech, Margaret, 104 
Lerner, Max, 


By Helen Muller 


Lyons, Eugene, 346 
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Meeker, Arthur, Jr. 694 
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Schwartz, Delmore, 790 
Sholokhov, Mikhail, 106 
Taylor, P. A. 344 
Van Paassen, Pierre, 408 
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Weidman, a 696 
Welty, Eudora, 411 
Williams, Oscar, 10 

Biography, Current Biography, note, 
392, 488, 583, 679; Twentieth 
Century Authors (Kunitz and 
Haycraft) ann. 862 

Book and Library Plays (Phelps) 
note, 84, 183 

Book banning (Kunitz), Georgia 
Challenge, 166, What About the 
U.S.A.? 242 

Book industry, War and Book De- 
sign (Brown) 809 

Book List Forum, 81, 241, 681, 845 

Book Week Suggestions, 142 

Book-charging, Self-charging Sys- 
tem (McGaw) 659 

Booklists in Detroit, Related Ex- 
hibits and (Petersen) 559 
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Freddie as a Book (Downs) 
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on Wheels (Sinclair) 220 

Books and reading, Appeal of the 
“Comics” (Hamilton) 711; Are 
the Heaviest Readers the Best 
Students? (Harlow) 537; Bad 
Boys and Their ooks (Cole) 
532; Book Drive for Soldiers 
(Bruder) 117; Fiction and Blue 
Noses in Public Libraries (Thom- 
son) 224; hospital book list, 471; 
Influential Books (Kunitz) 564; 
lists of books about Democracy, 
notes, 244, 246; Mother Goose to 
the Battle of Books (Simpson) 
539; Readers’ Choice of Best 
Books, 91, 187, 267, 330, 395, 491, 
587, 683, 779 ;. Reading in the 
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Safeguarding our Reading 
(Ranck) 353; Study of seamen’s 
reading (Howe) 458, 459; Vaca- 
tion Reading Projects, 738; war- 
time reading, 472; “We Want 
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education, 475 

Boston Tea Party, 28 ‘ 
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and Books, note, 679 

Bostwick, R. O. Reading Clubs in 
St. Louis, 747 

Breckenridge, Texas, public library, 
Vacation reading project, 751 

Breed, C. E. Newbery Medal: A 
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Poetry, note, 86, 862 

British libraries, After' Two Years 
of War (Collison) 26 

Brooks, A. B. Occupations Week, 
364 
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writers,” 308; reply (Kunitz) 
308, (Colum) 340 

Brown, C. H. Getting Acquainted 
with Mr. Charles H. Brown 
(Heiderstadt) 172 


Brown, dé O. War and Book De- 
sign, 809 

Brown, Margaret, Robin Hood 
Club, 750 

Brown, Zaidee, biog. note, 489 

Bruder, Mildred, Book Drive for 
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Business, census publications (Gos- 
nell) 434; libraries, Getting Full 
Value from the Company Library 
(Mitchill) 477 


Cain, J. M. biog. sketch, 280 

Campbell, D. K. Midwinter Odys- 
sey, 621 

Cm, J. C. United States Census, 


Card catalog, Photo Card Catalog- 
ing? (Franklin) 125 

Cartoons, War, 168 

Cataloging, Photo Card Cataloging? 
(Franklin) 125 

Censorship of books, Georgia Chal- 

—— Kunitz) 166; Unadmitted 

Rule of Why Censor (Kronick) 
467; What about the U.S.A.? 
(Kunitz) 242 

Censorship of the Press, ann. 861 

Census, United States, publications 
(Capt) 417, (Dedrick) 429, busi- 
ness statistics (Gosnell) 434, cot- 
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441, foreign trade (Barton) 450, 
government statistics (Rightor) 
452, manufactures (Fitzgerald) 
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tion (Wilson) 418 

Ceylon, What One Should Know 
about India, Tibet and Ceylon, 
Library of Congress, list, 731 
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reading projects, 744 
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184, 263 

Children’s Poetry, Index to (Brew- 
ton) note, 86, 862 
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Classification, Description of Eco- 
nomic Data System (FHA) 667 

Cleary, F. D. Our Day, 134 
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Center (Myers) 818; Vacation 
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the War, 652 

Cole, D. M. Bad Boys and Their 
Books, 532 
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Li ere in the World (Estes) 
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and Knoll) 230 
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“Comics,” Appeal of the (Hamil- 
ton) 711; Books vs. Comics 
(Kunitz) 759 
Commerce. See Foreign trade 
Conklin, M. R. Census Statistics 
for Wartime Operations, 433 
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Cook, . and Andrews, Siri, 
Children’s Catalog 6th ed., 
note, 263 
Cooper Union 
Defense: a 
raphy, 546 
Corning, N.Y., 
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project, 754 
Cotton, census 
ley) 444 
County libraries, Country Librarian 
(Mattison) 126; County Library 
Primer (Sandoe) ann. 261, 488, 
679; For County Librarians 
(Grill) 76, 176, 255, 321, 381, 
483, 572, 670, 768, 854 
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Crow’s Nest (Lyle) 64, 239, 369, 


562, 734 
Which College? 647 
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392, 488, 
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Bibliog- 


Practical 


World War 
Vacation 
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on cataloging maps, 656 
Current Biography, note, 
Current Reference Books (Shores) 

71, 174, 252, 318, 382, 480, 576, 

676, 770, 856 
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War and Defense Subject Head- 
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edition, ann. 390, 776; Guide to 
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Creative Therapy (Smith) 529 

Hoult, Norah, biog. sketch, 282 

Housing, census publications 
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ing Plan, 743 
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Legs for a Library, 616 
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Agency Library, 77 

Hurley, (Ray. Figures on King Cot- 
ton, 
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list, 471; 
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» eR on social revolu- 


Illustrations 
Air Corps libraries, 
Airplane factory, 433 
Alexandria, Va. George Washing 
ton high school library, 37 
American Merchant Marine li- 
brary service, 617; lost at 
sea, 618 
Army camp libraries, 


615 


613, 614, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
pany library, 177 

Baldwin, N.Y., “A Young Amer- 
ican Reader, ” 749 

Ball-game audience, 423 

Batavia, N.Y. high school, occu- 
pations display, 365 

Billings, Mont., memorial library, 
Christmas display, 311 
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Bloomington, Ill. Withers public 
library, “Child Garden of 
Books” 761, story hour, 145 

Bluffton-Wells County, Ind. pub- 
lic library, bookmobile, 321 

Book Drive Poster Then and 
Now, 359 

Book week poster, 142 

Boys and Girls Charge Books, 35 

Breckenridge, Texas, public li- 
brary, reasure Seekers’ Club, 

Bristol, England, North District 
branch library, ruins, 456, re- 
constructed, 456 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Brooklyn Col- 
lege, library, 713, 714, 715; 
= library staff association, 

holarship fund benefit, 313 

—" construction, 422, 435, 

4 


Cartoon, 69 

Census, enumerating, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, 436, Navajo family, 
429; machines, 420, 431; map, 
424; reports, 418, 419 

Charlotte, N.C. _public library, 
wartime activities chart, 563 

Chicago, public library, Book 
Bulletin, 807, Independence 
Branch, July 4th celebration, 
843, scenes of book drive for 
soldiers, 117, 118, 119, talk for 
children, 806, Toman Branch 
air recruiting station, 808, Va- 
cation reading projects, 745; 
Radio Council, reading pro- 
wed 540, 541; Woodrow 

ilson junior college library, 

charts, 60, 61 

Claremore, Okla. Will Rogers 
library, book week exhibit, 160 

Clearwater, Fla., Central high 
school, student library assist- 
ants, 844 

Cleveland, Ohio, Federal Reserve 
Bank, library, 671; public li- 
brary, Lewis Carroll Room, 
739, Technology division, 304, 
306, War Information Center, 
818, 819, 820 

Columbia Recordin Corporation, 
recording of Selivten ad- 
dress, 295 

Corning, N.Y., World War 
Memorial library, Vacation 
reading project, 754 

Cotton field, 446 

Crosby, Minnesota, public 
schools, library displays, 658 
Detroit, Mich., Detroit News, 
library, 250; Hutchins inter- 
mediate school, library, 135, 
136; Public Library, posters 
and booklist covers, 559, 560 

Docks, 451 

Dublin, Ga., Carnegie 
book week exhibit, 

East Baton Rouge, La., Parish 
library, book exhibit,’ 159 

er | ueen Meets the Critics, 


library, 


Farm machinery, 445 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. public li- 
brary, Book Fair, 157 

Fremont, Neb. Senior high 
school, 152, 153 

Garden Grove, Calif., library, 
flower show, 729 

Garment industry, 438, 440, 447 

Gloucester, Mass. public library, 
book week celebration, 147 

Green Bay, Wis., Washington 
junior high school, Gathering 
of Book Friends, 162 

Greenwood, S.C. public library, 
=" department, exhibit, 


Guidance material, 650 

Hartford public library 
news, 65 

Hemet, Calif. public library, 
book week display, 158 


book 


Hibbing, Minn. public library, 
book week exhibit, 157 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Teachers col- 
lege elementary and_ inter- 
mediate school, book week 
observance, 146, 147 ; 

Illinois state library, bookmobile, 


143 

Indianapolis, Ind., Lilly Research 
Laboratories, library, 765; 
public library sign in restau- 


rant 

Jamaica, N.Y., Queens Borough 
public library, holiday display, 
312; leaflet cover, 734; read- 
ing list and poster, 735 
nsas City, Mo., public library, 
police exhibit, 844 

Kingston, Pa., Hoyt library, book 
week leaflet, 160 

Lakewood, N.J. high school li- 
brary, 55 

Lanier, er birthplace, 528 

La Salle, Ill. public library, 
book week exhibit, 150 

Library of Congress, 462 : 

Linda Vista, Calif., dwelling 
units, 706; high school, 707; 
library, 707, 709, 710; Pi- 
oneers’ Gulch, 708; site, 705 

London, bookmobile, 221 

Longview, Texas, White Oak 
school library, 51 

Los Angeles public library, sum- 
mer reading poster, 743 

Massena, N.Y. school library, 533 

Maumee, Ohio, Lucas County 
weg preschool story hour, 
726, 

Men at work, 449, 450, 451 

Mesa Verde National Park, li- 
brary, 836 

Methodist library, 799 

Milbank, S.D., Carnegie library, 
cook week exhibit, 165 

Minneapolis, Minn., Adult Edu- 
cation Library, bulletin board, 
842; public library, bulletin 
board, 164, New Year’s poster, 


Montana wheat harvest, 445 

NYLA posters, 240 

Navy libraries, 611, 612, 626 

New York City, City College, 
excavation for library, 426; 
42d Street, 437, 455; garment 
industry, 438, 440; Metropoli- 
tan Vocational high school, 
library, 635, 636; Municipal 
Reference Library, 579; Sam- 
uel Gompers Vocational high 
school, Brotherhood Week ex- 
hibit, 653; Times Square, 421; 
World’s Fair, 427 

Newark, N.J. public library, de- 
fense books, 298, exhibits, 299, 
300, fliers, 66 

North Canton, Ohio, 
poster contest, 161 

Nutley, N.J. Free public library, 
children’s room, book week 
exhibit, 151, reading contest, 


library, 


750 
Ohio State Library, radio pro- 
gram makers, 557 
Ontario, Calif., public library, 
Vacation reading project, 752 
Pamphlets about Various Jobs, 33 
Paramount Pictures, library, 315 
Pennsylvania State College li- 
brary, moving, 231, 232, 235, 
36 


2 
Philadelphia, Junto, 361, 362; 


public library, reading club 
posters, 740, 741 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
brary, 719, 720 

Publicity honor roll, 1941, 245 

Raleigh, N.C., Olivia Raney li- 
brary, Christmas poster, 289 

Recent Inventions and Gadgets 
to Lighten Library Labor 
(Feldman) 226 


school _li- 


Ireland, N. O. 
Johpecn, E. 


Jokes, 
328 


Joyce, 


Junior 


Kaercher, C. B. 
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Rhode Island public libraries, 
755, 756, 757 


Road-building, 453 
Rochester, -Y., public library, 
war exhibit, 631, 632, 633 
Rockford, Ill., defense show, 722, 
723; Rowland branch library, 
Bane and Shop Table,” 151 
Roswell, N. M., New Mexico 
Military Institute, 
course, 823, 824 

St. Paul, Minn. public library, 
exhibit, 169 

Salt River Valley, Arizona, cat- 
tle watering, 442 

Savannah, Ga. paper festival, 154 

Scenes from the Boston Tea 
Party, 29, 849 

Seaplane hangar, 432 

Somerville, .J. public 
children’s department, 


library 


library, 
frieze, 


Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers Coilege, Cape Girardeau, 
book week observance, 156 
[caption there incorrect; cor- 
rection noted, 247] 

“Speaking of Books,” 215 

Swampscott, Mass., public _li- 
brary, “Win Your Wings” 
Club, 753 

— Technical library, poster, 


Teacher Cooperation Encourages 
hoor’ 31 

Troy, N.Y., Lansingburgh branch 
library, exhibit: “O little town 
of Bethlehem,” 311 

Tuscal Ala. Senior high 
— arning with records, 


USO club books, 620 

University of Missouri, “Gentle 
Hint’ to Students, 845 

Victory book campaign, 465, 544, 
736; correction, 760 

WPA workers, 449 

War propaganda, 628, 629, 630 

Welding, 450 

Western scenes, 441, 442, 443, 


Wheat harvest, 441, 444 

Where Freddie Lived, 23 

Williamsburg, Va., College of 
William and Mary, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, ex- 
hibit, 542; Matthew Whaley 
school, library, 131, 132 

Wilson Library Bulletin, Boston 
Tea Party, 849 


India, Tibet and Ceylon, What One 


Should Know about, Library of 
Congress, list, 731 


Information Desk, At the (Ander- 


son) poem, 25 
Keep a Diary, 478 


Closed Shy, ann. 
680; ight Points’ of Post-war 
World Reorganization, ann. 584, 
680; Federal Aid for Education, 
ann. 263; International Federa- 
tion of Democracies, note, 584, 
680 

Toaster’s Handbook, note, 
James, attacked by Van 
Wyck Brooks, 308; defended 
(Kunitz) 308, (Colum) 340 


Junior college accreditation chart, 
475 


Junior Librarians Section, 78, 172, 


248, 316, 478, 574, 669, 774, 852 
Members’ Round Table, 
Constitution and by-laws, 79; 
Junior Members Round Table: 
Age Ten (Fetty) 374 


Inexpensive dis- 
plays, 165 


Kiessling, O. E. Mineral industries 


in the United States, 448 
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Knoll, M. F. See Stokes, K. M. 
jt. auth. 3 

Koch, Michael, Library’s Role in 
the Curriculum, ‘ 

Kronick, D. A. The Unadmitted 
Rule of Why Censor, 467 

Kunitz, S. J. and Haycraft, How- 
ard, Twentieth Century Authors, 

Kunitz, S- J d, 276 
unitz, . J. poetry award, $ 
Roving Eye, 62, 166, 242, 
372, 470, 364, 664, 75%, 846 


Labb, G. J. Hemisphere Unity, 156 

Labor Unions, Closed Shop (John- 
sen) ann. 680, note, 861; Federal 
Regulation of (Garland) ann. 326 

Larson, Cedric. See Shriver, H. C. 
jt. auth. 

Latin-American Novels (Fox) 828, 
list, 831 

Latin-American periodicals, 68 é 

Laug, Minerva, High School Li- 
brary Has’ its Temperature 
Taken, 54 

Lediow, E. A. See Crutcher, Lu- 

cile, jt. auth. 

e, M: B. See ueen, Ellery 

Leech, Margaret, biog. sketch, 104; 
por. 104, 523; radio interview, 


521 

Le May, Geraldine, Taking Books 
into Battle, 624 

Lerner, This Is Our Mo- 
ment, 805 

Lerner, Max, biog. sketch, 600 

Lewis, C. E. Reading in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, : . 

Librarians, 666; Country Librarian 
(Mattison) 126; Hospital, Cre- 
ative Therapy (Smith) 529; Is 
Graduate Study Worth While? 
ml 814; On Suspenders 
Anttonen) 817; Practical Li- 
brarian, 656, 842; Price of Lead- 
ership (Marcus) 821; Recent In- 
ventions and Gadgets to Lighten 
Library Labor (Heiderstadt and 
Feldman) 226. See also names 
of librarians: Brown, a 
Munn, Ralph, Winser, Beatrice, 
etc.; also School librarians 

Libraries, After Two Years of 
War (Collison) 26; Be Sure to 
Listen Next eek (Noon) 556; 
Boom Town Library (Elgin) 705; 
Fifty Periodicals for wy Camp 
Libraries (Litchfield) 38, list, 41; 
Library’s Role in a Democracy 
Today (Radin) 17; Midnight Oil 
Has lready en urned 
(Bauer) 832; National Park Li- 
brary (Bauer) 836; Protectin 
the American Library (Roberts) 
46; This Is Our Moment (Ler- 
ner) 805. See also College li- 
braries; County libraries; Librar- 
ies and the war; Newspaper li- 
braries; Public libraries; Rural 
library service; School libraries; 
_Special Librarian «(department) 

Libraries and the war, (A.L.A.) 
466; Libraries in Service, 611; 
Office of Civilian Defense, state- 
ment, 566; Rochester’s War In- 
formation Center (Ake) 631; 
School Library and the ar 
(Coburn) 652 

Library instruction, Learning Li- 
berry (Naughton) 44; Librar 
Instruction—New Style (Price 
822; Vitalizing Library Lessons 
(Ellis) 49 

Library of Congress, Annual report 
of librarian, excerpts, 846; “Sox: 
tress of Freedom, note, 666; Li- 
brary of Congress Reorganized 
(Shriver and rson) 460; pub- 
lishing, notes, 476, 569, 668, 763 


Library publicity. See Publicity 
Library radio program, 556 


Library Science Department n 
House (Paul) 542 _ 


308, Lighth 


9 
sg McKee, R. 
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Library Tasks: a Classified List, 


ann. 
Library Training, Applicability of 
Graduate Library ree to the 
ourse) 


|S Library Field ( 
Library’s Role in the Curriculum 
Koch) 60 


Library’s Role in a Democracy To- 
day (Radin) 17 

i ouse, 84, 182, 261, 326, 390, 
488, 583, 679, 776 

Lin Yutang, on American policy 
toward Japan, 53_ 

Litchfield, D. H. Fifty Periodicals 
for Army Camp Libraries, 38, 
list, 41 

Literature, Oral Interpretation of 
Literature in American Colleges 
and Universities (Robb) ann. 261 

Lloyd, M. C. Retail Credit Com- 
pany Library, 177 

Loizeaux, M. D. “We 

ks,” 357 


Boo 
Lomax, J. A. biog. note, 168 
London’s Library 


London, War-time 
on Wheels (Sinclair) 220 
Alamitos, Calif., branch li- 
rye Vacation reading project, 


Want 


47 
Los Angeles public library, Vaca- 
tion reading projects, 743 
Losey, Florence, How the County 
Eikvesy Helps the School, 854 
aa, Ina, Simple But It Works, 


. R. Crow’s Nest, 64, 239, 
369, 562, 734 
Lyons, Eugene, biog. sketch, 346 


McAlarney, K. ’ “YBa st 
Eighteenth Year, 739 

McCabe, M. L. Junior Friends of 
the Library, 754 

McClelland, [. C. Democracy and 
the School Library, 21 

MacDonough, Helen, Young Amer- 
icans’ Reading Club, 74 

McGaw, = F. Self-charging Sys- 


tem, 
E. biog. sketch, 602 
McLean, M. P. Public Administra- 
tion Libraries, 385 
MacLeish, Archibald, Annual 
port, excerpts, 846 
Manley, M. é A Minor Rip Van 
Winkle, 120 
Manufactures, census 
ue reapers’) 439 
aps, cataloging 
wet 


re- 


publications 


(Crutcher and 
w) 656 
E. Price of Leader- 
ship, 821 
Mattis, Sidney, Future of Voca- 
tional Education, 634 
Mattison, Mary, Country Librarian, 
Natalie, “Special Booklist 
or Jane Smith,” 741 
We Arthur, Jr. biog. 


Melinat, C. H. Outstanding U.S. 
Government Publications of 1941, 
list, 838 

*Menick, Virginia Feldman, illustra- 
tor, Civilized Librarian: Ruth 
Hammond, 668; Clap — Cla 
Clap — Clap—! A Texas Libra- 
rian, 852; Ralph Munn Captured 
and Questioned, 316. See also 
Feldman, Virginia 

Metcalfe, J. L. Art Problems of a 


Librarian, 122 

Metternich, V. B. The barker’s 
call, 161 

a, Benjamin Franklin library, 

Microfilm, check list, 474; Phila- 
delphia Committee on Micro- 


h hy, 6 
Milam eH” on 2 woe support of 


defense effort, 473 
Milczewski, M. A. A.L.A. Notes, 
a 178, 256, 322, 386, 486, 580, 


sketch, 


Military Service, Universal (Sum- 
mers) ann. 183, 

Miller, Elizabeth, Increasing Juve- 
nile Circulation, 660 

Mineral industries, census publica- 
tions Ciseonling) 448 

Mitchill, A. C. Getting Full Value 
from the Company Library, 477 

Month at Random, 67, 168, 244, 
310, 378, 472, 566, 666, 760, 848 

Motion Picture Library, Historical 
Resea in a (Percey) 315 

Mottoes and Slogans, American 
(Shankle) ann. 326 

Munn, Ralph, Ralph Munn Captured 

and Questioned (Heiderstadt) 

Music, Recorded, American folk 
songs, 168; Chicago public library 
concerts, 244 

Myer, E. G. Rhode Island’s State- 

wide Library Project, 755 


Names, Say It Right, 59 
Natrona County, Wyoming, public 
library, Vacation reading project, 


Naughton, H. L. Dressing Up, 139; 
Learning Liberry, 44 

Navy libraries, Books Ahoy! (Du 
Bois) 611; Libraries Afloat and 
Ashore (Sondheimer) 626 

Negro history week, 380 

New York City, Guide to Manw- 
script Depositories in (WPA) 


ann. 336 

Newbery Medal: A Plea for Under- 
stan (Breed) 724 

Newspaper libraries, Library of the 
Detroit News (Curtiss) 250 

Nicknames, American (Shankle) 
note, 326 

Noon, P. A. T. Be Sure to Listen 
Next Week, 556 

North Canton, Ohio, library, Poster 
Contest, 161 

Notes and Quotes (Alsterlund) 4, 
100, 196, 276, 340, 404, 500, 596, 


’ 

Nourse, L. M. Applicability of 
Graduate meee raining to the 
Public Librar ield, 574 

Nuermberger, . A. and Apsler, 
Alfred, Political Pamphlets in a 
University Library, 645 

natty N. Free public library, 

chi dren’s room, Illustrated Clock 

Face, 151; Vacation reading pro- 

ject, 750 


Occupations, Guidance Through 
Teachers (Walraven) 30; Occu- 
pations Week (Brooks) 364, list 
of material, 367 : 

os State Library, radio program, 


Ontario, Calif., public library, Va- 
cation reading project, 751 

Orton, R. Catalog of Reprints 
in Series, 1941 edition, ann. 583 


Pace, P. R. Treasure Seekers’ Club, 


Pamphlets, Political Pamphlets in a 
University Library (Nuermber- 
ger and Apsler) 645 

Paper festival, Savannah, Ga. 154 

Partridge, Bellam » biog-sketch, 504 

Paul, Frances, Library Science De- 
partment Open House, 542 _ 

Pennsylvania State College Mipeary, 
Moving the (Stokes and Knoll) 
230, addition, 379 

Percey, H. G. Historical Research 
in a Motion Picture Library, 315 

Periodicals, Fifty Periodicals for 
Army Camp Libraries (Litchfield) 
38, list, 41; Guide to Latin Amer- 
ican Periodicals, 68 =i 

Petersen, . Related Exhibits 
and Booklists in Detroit, 559 

Peterson, H biog. sketch, 852 

Peterson E. Cooperative Dis- 
play Project, 657 
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Pettet, Z. pr Facts about America’s 
Farms 
Phelps, ie ‘M. Book and Library 
Plays, note, 84, 183; University 
Debaters’ Annual 1941-42, note, 
861; 1940-41 or note 86 
Philadelphia, Free Li rary, Depart- 
pane or Children, Vacation read- 
ing project if 


ey 
America, 
Picken, M. B. *rashion’ s Story, 810 
Plays, Book and Library Plays 
(Phelps) note, 84, 183 
Poetry, Index to Children’s Poetry 
areten) note, 86, 862; Our 
olidays in Poetry, note, 328 
Population, census publications 
(Truesdell) 420 
Portraits 
Addy, Wesley, 295 
Atkinson, T. W. 774 
Barker, George, 790 
Black, Frank, 296 
Cain, 7 80 
Dangerfield, George, 202 
Dannay, Frederic, 639 
Defong, D. C. 508 
Fadiman, Clifton, 284 
Fontanne, Lynn, 296 
Fresch, Janet, 774 
Gannett, Lewis, 215, 523 
Gitler, R. L. 774 
Gunther, John, 760 
, Hans, 200 
Haycraft, Howard, 639 
Hoult, Norah, 282 
ames, M. H. 774 
e, M. B. 639 
Leech, Margaret, 
Lerner, Max, 600 
Levins, H. K. 774 
Lorenz, G. 774 
iat, Aifred, 296 
ieee, Eugene, 346 
cKee, R. 602 
MacLeish, hechibald, 462 
MacNab, Solon, 762 
Meeker, Arthur, Jr. 694 
Miller, A. D. 296 
Partridge, Bellamy, 504 
Pooley, R. C., president, National 
Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 295 
Pratt, A. M. 774 
“Queen, Ellery” (Frederic Dan- 
nay and M. B. e) 639 
Salamanca, Lucy, 666 
Schwartz, Delmore, 792 
Sholokhov, Mikhail, 106 
Stout, Rex, 215 
Taylor, P. A. 344 
Thompson, Ralph, 523 
Valtin, Jan, 215 
Van Doren, Irita, 215, 523 
Van Duzen, Georgia, 126 
Van Lt ag ty ms 408 
Walmsley, Leo, 8 
Weidman, ay 696 
Welty, Eudora, 411 
— Oscar, 10 
st-war World Reorganization, 
oe Bight Points” of (Johnsen) ann. 
584, 680 
Practical Librarian, 656, 842 
Preschool Story Hour (Huls) 726 


Price, P. P. Library Instruction— 
New Style, 822 

Prices, Permanent Price Control 
Policy, ann. 861; Wages and 
Prices (Summers) ann. 680 

Pronunciation of names, Say It 
Right, 59 


vy This Summer 





104, 523 


Peageoends and Promotion Ar- 

ives, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Collecting Propaganda, 
628 

Protecting the American Library 
(Roberts) 46 

Public Administration 
(McLean) 385 


Libraries 


Public libraries, <A 
Graduate Library 2) a, oe the 
Public Library Field (Nourse) 
574; Business Machines in the 
Public Library (Waugh) 366; 
Fiction and Blue Noses in _— 
libraries (Thomson) 224; Schools 
and Public Libraries Working To- 
gether in School Library Service, 

note, 171 
— Speaking, Selected Readings 
_ eens and (Thonssen) ann. 


Publici 
ian 


licability of 


583 
, Art Problems of a Librar- 
Metcalfe) 122; Crow’s Nest 
¢ Lyle) 64, 239, 369, 562, 734; 
uplicate scrapbooks on file, 70; 
honor roll, 1941, 245 


Queen, aes pseud., radio inter- 
view of Frederic Dannay and 
M. B. Lee, 638 


Radin, Max, Library’s Role in a 
Democracy Today, 17 

Radio reading program, 539 

Radio scripts, Once Upon a Time 
(Watson) ann. 264, 489 

Raines, Vincent, Educational Re- 
cordin s, 291, list, 296 

Ranck, M. Safeguarding our 
reading, aoe 

Ranganat nan, . R. Reference Serv- 
ice one Bibi raphy, note, 86 

Rankin, R ‘Civilian Defense In- 
and $79 

Readers’ Choice of Best Books, 91, 
187, 267, 330, 395, 491, 587, 683, 


779, 
Recordings, Educational (Raines) 
291, list, 296. See also Music, 
Recorded 
-—~ Y books, Current Reference 
ks (Shores) 71, 174, 252, 318, 
3O0 480, 576, 676, 770, 856 
Reference Service and Bibliography 
Gonal’ ibraris note, 86 
Regio libraries. See County li- 
raries 


Reprints in Series, Catalog of (Or- 
ton) notes, 392, 583, 863 


Research laboratories 
(Strieby) 765 

Rhetoric and Public Speaking, Se- 
lected Readings in (Thonssen) 
ann. 390, 583 

Rhode Island’s State-wide 
Project A i 755 

Rightor, Significant Facts 
about State and Local Govern- 
ment, 452 

Robb, M. M. Oral Interpretation of 
Literature in American Colleges 
and Universities, ann. 261 

Roberts, a . Protecting the 
American Library, 47 


Rochester Public Library, War In- 
formation Center (Ake) 631 
Rose, G. L. Win Your Wings, 753 
Roving Eye (Kunitz) 62, 166, 242, 
308, 372, 470, 564, 664, 758, 846 
Rowell, W. C. obit. 390 


Rural library service 
brarian (Mattison) 
Freddie Has a Book (Downs) 
22. See also County libraries 


library 


Library 


Country Li- 
126; Now 


Safety-education films, 474 

St. Louis public library, Vacation 
reading projects, 747 

Salamanca, Lucy, Fortress of Free- 
dom, note, 6 6; por. 666 

Sales Tax, Federal, ann. 861 

Sandoe, M. W. County ata 
Primer, ann. 261, 488, 679 

San Francisco, public library, Vaca- 
tion aa project, 741 

eo C. “The Summer I Read 
vanhoe,” 742 
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School librarians, The Good Schooi 
Library (Fletcher) 130; Guidance 
Throu Teachers (Walraven) 
30; y Hyphenated Day, 56; 
Textbook Controversies and the 
School Librarian (Heaps) 42 

School libraries, Democracy and the 
School Library (McClelland) 21; 
sow gg Pe (Naughton) 139; 

00 uipras (Fletcher) 

130; High School Library Has its 

Temperature Taken (Lang) 54; 

Library’s Role in the Curriculum 

(Koch) 60; Our Day (Cleary) 

134; School wh a_ Living 
Room te ogy? School Li- 
=e and the fat (Coburn 652; 
Schools and blic Libraries 
Workin, Together in School Li- 

ary Service, note, 171 

School —— Section (Heaps) 

itt 78 , 258, 324, 388, 484, 570, 


Libary Philosophy (Din- 
Sched! Ub 
Schwartz, aan 


Serials, Union List of, new edition, 
ann, 585 
Service 14 Method of Charge, 662 
Shankle American Mottoes 
and E. ann. 326 
American Nicknames, note, 326 
State Names, Flags, ‘Seals, Songs, 
Birds, Flowers, and other S ‘ym- 
bols, note, 326 
Sharpe, uF City-wide 
Show, 722 
Shea, A. L. Chicago Says Yes, 744 
Shoemaker, 7 H. Collecting Propa- 


ganda, 
snelokhy ‘Mikhail, 
106 
Current Reference 


Louie, 
174, 252, 318, 382, 
80, 876, ‘676, 770, 856 
Shriver, and ‘Larson, Cedric, 
saener of een Reorganized, 


61 
bar Mrs. C. R. Our Book Fair, 


Simpson, Jean, Mother Goose to the 
Battle of Books, 539 

Sinclair, Frederick, War-time Lon- 
don’s Library on Wheels, 220 

Smith, B. A. Creative Therapy, 529 

—- Irene, Brooklyn Says No, 


biog. sketch, 


Defense 


biog. sketch, 
Shores, 
e oa 


Social law Macary, Book selection 
Stebbins) 385 
Soi sogeercation, . 5 > pote aphy on 
Soil Erosion and ‘. and Water 
Conservation, note, 7 
Sondheimer, J Libraries Afloat 
and Ashore, 626 
South American Handbook, 1941, 
note, 86; 1942, note, 490 
Spanish 4 America, Histories and His- 
in Hispanic America 
(Wilgus) 2d edition, ann. 776 
Sree tos of J ema "radio scripts 
Special Ligrostan, 77, 177, 250, 315, 
385, 477, 579, 671, 765, 855 
Speeches Representative American 
(Baird) note, 88, 264 
Standard Catalog for Public Librar- 
tes, 1941 supplement ann. 489 
Standard Catalog for High School 
ibraries, 4th edition, ann. 863 
State Names, Flags, Seals, Songs, 
Birds, Flowers, and other Sym- 
bols (Shankle) note, 326 
Stebbins, H. o Buy or Not to 
Buy, 385 
Stokes, K. M. and Knoll, M. F. 
Moving the Pennsylvania State 
College Library, 230, addition, 


379 
Storm, H. O. obit. 502, 665 
Story Hour, Preschool (Huls) 726 


Strieby, I. M. Lilly Research Labo 
ratories, 765 





Study guides for teachers, 476 
“Study-hall Librarian,” My MHy- 
phenated Day, 56 
Subject headings, List of Subject 
eadings for the Information 
File, 4th edition, ann. 863; War 
rt Pes Subject headings, 
Sudlow Phebe, “Take It or Leave 
» Contest, 154 
PRB. H. B. 
R. E, jt. auth 
Summers, R. E. 


ann. 680 

Summers, R. E. and Summers, 
H. Universal Military Service 
in the U.S. ann. 183, 263 

Swampscott, Mass., public library, 
Vacation reading project, 753 


See Summers, 


Wages and Prices, 


Taylor, P. A. biog. sketch, 344 

Technology, Carnegie, grant, 314; 
one Technical Books (Ward) 
30 

and the 


age) 42 


Textbook Controversies 
School Librarian (Hea 
Thompson, ae por. 5 
Thomson R. H. Fiction and 
a RF in Public Libraries, 
Thonssen, Lester, Selected Readings 
in Rhetoric ar Public Speaking, 


ann. 390, 583 
Tibet, What One Should Know 
about India, Tibet and Ceylon, 
Library of Congress, list, 731 
Toaster’'s Handbook, note, 328 
Trautman, hey’re in the 
Army Now, 613 
Truesdell, E. Facts from the 
1940 Censuses of Population and 
Housing, 420 
University Debaters’ Annual 
(Phelps) note, 86, 861 


announcement 


author 


biographical 


compiler 
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Vacation Reading Projects, 738 

Valtin, Jan, por. 215; radio inter- 
view, 213 

Van Doren, Irita, por. 215, 523 

Van Duzen Georgia, Country Li- 
brarian (Mattison) 126 

Van oe, Catherine, Defense in 

the Public Library, 298 

Van Paassen, Pierre, biog. sketch, 


4 

Vertical File Service Catalog, 1941, 
note, 490 

Virgin Islands, Bibliography of the, 
note, 
Vital statistics, 
(Dunn) 425 
Vocational Education, 
(Mattis) 634 

Vocational gican. Future of Vo- 
cational Education (Mattis) 634; 
Guidance Through 
(Walraven) 30; 
Week (Brooks) 364, 
rial, 367 


use by libraries 


Future of 


Teachers 
Occupations 
list of mate- 


WPA, Guide to Manuscript Deposi- 
tories in New York City, ann. 
336; Rhode Island library project, 


755 
Wages and Prices (Summers) ann. 
680 


Wagner, R. G. Difficulties in For- 
eign-Language Dictionaries, 834 

Walmsley, Leo, biog. sketch, 8 

Walraven, M. K. Guidance Through 
Teachers, 30 

War, cartoons, 
ings, 764 

Ward, G. O. 
Books, 303 

Warren, Althea, Books by the Mil- 

y 


lion, 


168; subject head- 


Choosing Technical 


Key to Abbreviations 


ed 
jt 
por 
rev 


cumulated 


Wash- 


program, 


Wartime 
radio 


Washington, D.C. 
ington: 1861-65, 
521 


Watson, seg rey 
Time, ann. 264, 
Waugh, Dorothy, ao Machines 

in the Public Library, 366 
Waupun, Wis., public ibrary, Vaca- 
tion reading project, 748 
Weidman, Jerome, biog. sketch, 696 
Welchner, C. E. Books Take to the 
Air, 614 
Welty, Eudora, biog. sketch, 411 
What Our Readers Think, 12, 
4 286, 348, 412, 510, 604, 


Whastine. K. E. and Hilson, J. A. 
Audio-visual Materials for Junior 
and Senior High School Reading, 
ann. 183 

Wilgus, A. C. Histories and Histo 
rians in Hispanic America, 2d 
edition, ann. 776 

Williams, Oscar, biog. sketch, 

Williamson, C, G. report, 554 

Wilson, F. R. War-time Distribu 
tion of Census Publications, 418 

Wilson, H. W. Lighthouse on a 
Hil (Driscoll) note, 328; Our 
Forty-fourth Year, 864 

Wilson Naw gf H. W 
Forty-fourt ear, 864; Pay 
You Use, 662 

Wilson Library Bulletin, Boston Tea 
Party, 28, 849 

Winser, Beatrice, The Busiest 
Woman in Newark (Heiderstadt) 


ae e Upon a 


108, 
698, 


10 


Our 
As 


4 
World war II, classification scheme, 


8 
— A. F. Stop and Shop Table, 
151 


Yopp, Tessie, An English Village, 
150 


edition, editor 
joint 

portrait 
revised 
supplement 








